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Gas Appliance Service 


Water Heater Manual 


HERE is the latest addition to our popular series of ““how-to-do-it”” manuals 


for the fitter, plumber, salesman and home service worker. 


Its publication is timely, for gas companies are more actively engaged in 
water heater sales campaigns than ever before. Types and sizes of water 
heater units have become more numerous and complex. Even with school- 
ing, the water heater service man cannot hope to become familiar with all of 


the construction forms, control devices and methods of adjustment. 


THUs an industry-wide need for a practical, down-to-earth, detailed 
analysis of water heater operation and servicing that will help bring about 
higher operating efficiencies and increased customer satisfaction. The manual 


meets all these requirements, and more. 


Your fitter will find it as usable as his tools. 


It will be an authoritative guide to every 
plumber. 


Salesmen and home service workers will 
consult it daily. 


THE new manual contains 224 pages of specific and detailed factual in- 
formation and is fully illustrated. The price is $1.00 a copy, delivered. 


THERE will be a large demand for this book, so place orders promptly. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Night view of Atlantic City’s magnificent auditorium, focal 


point of the nation’s gas industry during the 16th Annual 


Convention and Exhibition of the American Gas Associa- 


tion, October 29th to November 2nd. 
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Taking the A.G.A. Convention and 
Exhibition Back Home 


T requires six months of prepara- 
| tion to build and stage a national 
convention and exhibition, and it is 
all over within the brief space of one 
week—or, rather, it used to be. The 
belief that a convention, when once 
adjourned, is as dead as yesterday's 
newspaper is no longer shared by the 
leaders of our industry. Even at this 
early date plans are being made by 
many companies to have their delega- 
tions carry the story of this year’s con- 
vention and exhibition back home to 
the rank and file of their organizations 
or at least to the department heads and 
junior executives. 

Briefly, there are two reasons why 
the forthcoming meeting at Atlantic 
City, October 29 to November 2, is 
of special interest to the entire per- 
sonnel of the gas industry. 


Interest in Exhibition 


In the first place, the manufacturers 
of equipment and apparatus will put 
on their only exhibition in three years 
—a period during which many revolu- 
tionary improvements have been made 
in structure, design and _ utilization. 
Every employee in the industry would 
benefit materially by seeing this ex- 
hibition in person, but since this is 
impossible the next best thing for 
those who must stay at home is to 
learn of the latest developments from 
those who have been present and 
have seen with their own eyes. 


Accordingly, a number of companies 
are sending delegations of employees 
to the convention with detailed instruc- 
tions to uncover the latest advances 
and scientific refinements in the appli- 
ance and apparatus fields and report 
back on these to their employee organi- 
zations. 


Official Observers A p pointed 


In some companies, this report will 
take the form of a carefully prepared 
analysis of everything that is new in 
the appliance field, with particular 
emphasis on those appliances which 
the company in question is most in- 
terested in promoting. In other com- 
panies, two or more delegates (known 
as Official Observers) will give talks 
before meetings of employees, describ- 
ing the exhibition in detail and fore- 
casting what the trend in appliance 
design will be for the immediate fu- 
ture as judged by the Atlantic City 
display. 

Many of the companies whose book- 
keeping and billing operations are 
largely mechanized or about to be 
made so, will, as usual, receive a com- 
plete picture of the accounting exhibit 
from representatives of their account- 
ing departments. Sales managers, in- 
dustrial gas engineers, home service 
workers and others connected with the 
commercial end of the business will 
pay more attention to the gas industry's 
“style” show this year than ever before. 


An exhibition which features in one 
place, at one time, a three-year history 
of appliance and apparatus improve- 
ment surely merits the broadcasting 
that companies already have planned 
to give it throughout their organiza- 
tions. ; 

The second reason why this six- 
teenth annual convention should be 
interpreted to the thousands of em- 
ployees who will be unable to attend, 
is the excellent program itself. Speak- 
ers and topics selected for the general 
and sectional sessions are in keeping 
with the best traditions of past con- 
ventions. The program has been built 
to order for the individual gas man 
and his specific problems, in terms of 
the extraordinary conditions of today. 
Every paper, report and address deals 
with important problems, endeavoring 
to set forth practical solutions that are 
fundamentally sound and capable of 
being successfully applied on the job. 


“Covering” the Sessions 

Again, as in the case of the exhibi- 
tion, companies will assign members 
of their delegations to “cover’’ the 
business sessions and report back to 
their fellow employees. In some in- 
stances detailed reports will be pre- 
pared embracing the latest sales pro- 
motion ideas, progress in combating 
the persistent gum problem, rate mak- 
ing, research, new methods of selling 
industrial gas, and a host of other live 








. 
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subjects. Accompanying these reports 
will be a general over-all picture of 
the entire convention, including a sum- 
mary of the views of others on leading 
issues of the day, and, by no means 
of least importance, an analysis of pre- 
vailing sentiment within the industry 
as reflected by those in attendance. 

In this manner, company members 
of the Association have discovered that 
it pays to bring the convention back 
home to those who cannot attend. The 
employees themselves benefit directly 
because of it, interest is aroused in the 
printed reports and they are read by 
more employees than would otherwise 
be the case, and management has the 
satisfaction of knowing that it has 
kept its personnel advised of the best 
current thought in the industry as well 
as the latest advances in appliances and 
apparatus. 

Methods followed by The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company, Chi- 
cago, and the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, in interpreting the 
convention to their employees are de- 
scribed by Winfield Foster, publicity 
assistant of the Chicago company, and 
Howard F. Weeks, assistant director 
of the Editorial Bureau of the New 
York company. Mr. Foster reports 
as follows: 


How Chicago Does It 

Approximately two hundred super- 
intendents and department heads—the 
entire management group—of The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 
will hear the speeches and committee 
reports made at the 1934 Convention 
of the American Gas Association. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
the entire number will be in Atlantic 
City during the week of October 29th. 
It refers instead to the benefits of a 
system used by the company of cover- 
ing the convention and reporting the 
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highlights to general meetings of su- 


perintendents and department heads- 


at the company’s offices. 

On two occasions in the past this 
system has been employed with such 
good results that it will again be used 
in 1934. This is how it was done: 

The company’s delegation to the 
convention was selected to represent 
all of the company’s main divisions. 
At a meeting held before the conven- 
tion, and using an advance program, 
each delegate was assigned to cover 
the sectional meetings concerned with 
his line of work, with a view to mak- 
ing a complete report on these meet- 
ings on his return. 

In addition, all the delegates were, 
of course, present at all general ses- 
sions, and wherever possible a specific 
talk at one of the general sessions was 
assigned to the delegate who could 
best report it. 


Dinner Meeting Held 

Upon returning from the conven- 
tion, arrangements were made to hold 
a dinner meeting of superintendents 
and department heads, numbering 
about two hundred, at which brief 
abstracts of the more important talks 
and committee reports were given by 
the delegates. 

It was found feasible to ‘‘cover’” the 
convention in this way in a meeting 
which convened at 6:00 P.M. and ad- 
journed at 9:00 P.M. with two hours 
devoted to reports. 

In addition to this general meeting, 
a number of divisional meetings were 
held at which each delegate presented 
topics of especial interest to his divi- 
sion; further, many of the printed 
convention addresses, papers and com- 
mittee reports were made available in 
this way. 

This system of reporting conven- 
tions has resulted in a double benefit: 


Panoramic View of Atlantic City’s Hotel Skyline 
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First, it has clarified in the minds of 
those attending the convention the sub- 
jects which they heard discussed there; 
and secondly, it has given to the man- 
agement group of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company a condensed 
version of the convention, with the 
additional advantage of having the 
convention interpreted for them in 
terms of the company’s specific prob- 
lems. 

An indirect benefit resulting from 
this plan has been the active interest 
on the part of superintendents and 
department heads throughout the com- 
pany organization in getting and read- 
ing the copies of addresses, papers and 
committee reports which the company 
library keeps on file. Reporting on 
these, and summarizing the high points 
of the general sessions have aroused 
the interest of those present in learn- 
ing more about the subjects presented. 


How New York Does It 

Reporting in behalf of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York, 
Mr. Weeks says: 

All companies have an equal oppor- 
tunity to “bring the convention back 
home.” The small company, as well 
as the large company, can ‘“‘cash-in” 
on the full value of the exhibition 
and the meetings, and keep all of its 
employees posted on the progress made 
by the industry at large. 

The Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York has evolved a program 
which is flexible in operation, and 
which has proved to be effective. This 
plan, which provides directly for the 
dissemination of convention news to 
all who are interested, has three dis- 
tinct phases: 

1. Written reports. 

2. Meetings of employee organiza- 

tions. 

3. The employee's magazine. 
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In most cases, all employees who are 
sent to the convention are required to 
submit a brief report on certain phases 
of what they see and hear. Some 
companies carry this to the extent of 
organizing the convention delegation 
beforehand and giving out definite as- 
signments. The Consolidated Gas 
Company has adopted this method, but 
each department head exercises discre- 
tion as to the extent and scope of the 
required reports. 

This method is only one way of ac- 
complishing the job. It appears to be 
particularly adaptable for the more 
technical aspects of the business since 
it enables the engineering, chemical, 
and allied departments to get a com- 
plete synopsis of the meetings and 
reports in which they are especially in- 
terested. 


Using Employee Groups 

The Consolidated Gas Company also 
uses the existing employee organiza- 
tions to give the members of these 
groups a résumé of the convention and 
exhibition high spots. The engineer- 
ing, commercial and accounting socie- 
ties within the company meet on the 
average of once a month, with pro- 
grams devoted to the problems of these 
particular departments. 

In the past, the November meetings 
of these groups have been devoted 
largely to a consideration of addresses 
and reports given at the convention. 

Another method of “bringing the 
convention back home’’ is by using 
the employee magazine, or house or- 
gan. To Serve New York, the monthly 
employee publication of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company devotes a large 
portion of its November issue to a 
carefully prepared review of the con- 
vention. This phase of convention 
reporting can be made especially at- 
tractive and valuable, with photo- 
gtaphs and written impressions by 
some of the delegates, and other high 
spots of general interest. 

It is of particular interest to note 
what the Utilization Department of the 
Consolidated Gas Company does in 
getting the maximum value from the 
exhibition. Prior to the convention, 
the representatives of this department 
who are going to attend are formed 


into groups and each individual is 
given a specific assignment. When 
they return from the convention, they 
prepare detailed reports which are in 
turn carefully studied by virtually 
everyone in the department. 

It is quite obvious that any plan 
for capitalizing on convention attend- 
ance must provide for a comprehensive 
review of the exhibition, for it is one 
of the -most significant features of the 
entire convention. 
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There is nothing startlingly new 
about any of these methods, and all 
companies regardless of size, can fol- 
low the same procedure, with only 
slight variation. Each method will 
prove effective, and each has its own 
distinct advantages. However, it is 
felt that by using a suitable combina- 
tion of all three plans, most com- 
panies will gain certain advantages 
that will make the extra effort involved 
worth while. 








Live Topics for Atlantic City Convention 


ACCOUNTING 


Comparative Practices in Transmission 
and Distribution Accounting. Coding 
Systems for Accounts. Wage Incentives 
for Collectors. Billing Machine De- 
velopments. Distribution Strip Account- 
ing. Control of Customer Accounting 
Procedures. Effect of Credit and Col- 
lection Policies on Customer Relations. 
Management’s Responsibility in Em- 
ployee-Customer Contacts. 


ADVERTISING 

National Advertising Sometimes Versus 
Regional Advertising Now. Advertis- 
ing in Competition with Government 
Sponsored Business. Selling Industrial 
Gas by Direct-Mail Advertising. Pro- 
motional Possibilities of the A.G.A. 
Laboratory Seal. 


HOME SERVICE 


Newer Knowledge of Meat Cookery. 
Latest Developments in Laundering 
Methods. Home Demonstrations. Girl 
Scout Classes. Home Service Plays. 
School Cooperation. Regional Meet- 
ings—Pacific Coast and New England. 
Consumer Standards. Public School 
Contacts. 


INDUSTRIAL GAS 


Ceramics and Potential Market for the 
Gas Industry. Process Air Condition- 
ing and Low-Temperature Drying. Mar- 
ket for and Promotion of Retail Indus- 
trial Gas Sales. Furnace Atmosphere 
Control. Effective Saving of Gas Buel 
by Use of Insulation Refractory Ma- 
terials. Light Fuel Oil Competition. 
Instances of Unusual Applications of 
Gas Fuel. Restaurant, Hotel, Food 
Preparation and Control Devices. Com- 
petitive Situation and How To Combat 
It in the Small and Large Bakery. - The 
Modern and Improved Hotel and Res- 
taurant Appliance. Dealer Cooperation. 


NATURAL GAS 
Patrolling of Natural Gas Pipe Lines by 
Airplane. High Calorific Manufactured 


Gas for Peak Load as a Supplement of 
Natural Gas for Emergency Service. 
Compressor Station Problems. Inter- 
nal Corrosion of Pipe Lines. Natural 
Gas Fellowships. The Commercial End 
of the Gas Business. 


SALES PROMOTION 


Government Competition in the Do- 
mestic Field. Gas Industry and Home 
Modernization. Why a Major House 
Heating Campaign—Its Advantages and 
Results? Sales Development Plans. 
Air Conditioning with Gas and Its 
Possibilities. What a National Cam- 
paign Like the Blue Vase Contest Can 
Do for the Industry. Developments in 
Water Heating Sales Methods. Coop- 
erative Range Campaigns — On the Pa- 
cific Coast with Clock-Controlled 
Ranges, and in the Chicago Area. 


TECHNICAL 


New Meter Repair Shop. Status of Pipe 
Corrosion Research. Review of De- 
velopments in Distribution. Tar Emul- 
sions. Review of Developments in Gas 
Production. The Most Recent Devel- 
opments in the Gum Problem. Gas 
Analysis in a Study of Water Gas Op- 
erations. Features of Heavy Oil Oper- 
ation. Chemical Developments in the 
Gas Industry. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


The National Economic Situation, by 
Neil Carothers, of Lehigh University. 
The Manufacturer, the Utility and 
Dealer Relations, by George E. Frazer, 
of Chicago, counsel for the Gas Appli- 
ance Institute. Selling Industrial Gas, 
by F. T. Rainey, new business manager, 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Where Public Utility Regu- 
lation Stands Today, by Hon. Richard 
T. Higgins, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners. Other speakers and topics 
will be announced later. 
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The Outlook for Gas 


HE recent announcement in Re- 

tailing of the 360 per cent sales 
gain in electric ranges for the first 
five months of the year brought in its 
wake a quick flurry of trade comment 
and speculation. Gas range manu- 
facturers and dealers were especially 
prone to eye the situation with an 
aroused attitude. Did this data throw 
into relief an inevitable battle that 
some have felt must eventually take 
place between the gas and the electric 
industries as to which will be the 
dominating factor in the nation’s cook- 
ing? 

On the other hand, there are those 
who feel that such a sentiment is 
overdramatic and just a trifle far- 
fetched. There are still thousands 
upon thousands of homes in which 
the most antiquated methods of cook- 
ing are employed. Neither gas nor 
electricity rule here. Why squabble 
among themselves when there is so 
large a virgin market yet at hand, be- 
sides a rich and growing replacement 
market ? 

The progress of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority program is seen by some 
as placing the gas industry on the de- 
fensive. The entire TVA goal is 
succinctly summed up in the legend, 
“Toward an Electrified America.” 
Naturally, the electric range is receiv- 
ing considerable impetus in the TVA 
area, especially as the Government has 
found that it is an important load 
builder and can account for a large 
consumption of “juice.” 


Retail Inertia 

In the meanwhile gas range manu- 
facturers, proud fathers of a vastly 
improved product, bemoan the inertia 
of the retail craft which is making 
practically no effort to advise the public 
of the great many refinements and 
conveniences the 1934 models contain. 
Price and just price again remains the 
one cogent sales argument that the 
average dealer can apparently wield. 

In the opinion of one close observer 
of the scene what the gas industry 
needs is a unified, concerted move- 
ment to acquaint Mrs. Housewife of 


* Reprinted from “Retailing,” August 6, 1934, 


the multiplicity of improvements that 
the new gas ranges contain that makes 
her present cooking equipment as out- 
moded as the Model T Ford. Some- 
body must sing the praises of heat 
control, perfect insulation, broiler 
compartments and all the other con- 
tributions of recent years in order to 
awaken that “urge to own” on which 
all business rests. 


Point to Utility 

Who is to undertake such a national 
effort? Both manufacturers and re- 
tailers point to the gas utility. The 
utility, they contend, is the overlord 
in the picture, with its millions in- 
vested in properties, mains, pipings, 
and so on. It is the utility with its 
relatively huge resources on whom rests 
the burden of stimulating gas range 
sales, it is argued. It is their duty to 
educate the housewife on these new re- 
finements by means of a joint adver- 
tising fund to which all of them will 
subscribe on a pro rata basis. 

Some ideas of the extent to which 
outdated and outmoded gas ranges 
continue in use were to be gleaned 
from the historic drive staged recently 
in Southern California. In this drive 
13,000 gas ranges were sold in two 
months through a cooperative cam- 
paign which correlated the vigorous 
efforts of utilities, manufacturers and 
retailers in a manner that is now held 
forth as a model for a national drive. 
The average sale in this campaign was 
$80.55, on which a uniform $8.95 
trade-in allowance was granted. It 
was a study of these hundreds of old 
ranges that was so revealing—for over 
60 per cent of them were immediately 
designated just “old junk,” while the 
remaining 40 per cent were not really 
very different. 


Replacement Market 
In the face of so rich a replacement 
market the following tabulation, based 
on figures of the U. S. Census Bureau, 
is especially significant: 


Ee 1,600,000 
re 1,400,000 
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Ranges 
ta ety gee 600,000 
720,000 


It may be argued that the steep de- 
cline in 1931 and 1932 was natural 
during such depression years. Yet the 
superior showing of various other 
items of major home equipment dur- 
ing the same years would tend to dis- 
prove this point of view. 

It is generally agreed that there 
are in use today some 15 million gas 
ranges and that the average life of a 
gas range lies somewhere between 15 
and 20 years. In 1929 the American 
Gas Association estimated that 80 per 
cent of the sales were replacements 
and that 10 per cent went to those who 
had never before owned a gas range. 
In the following years the replacement 
business is estimated to have jumped 
to 90 per cent. 


(Note: Whereas in the year 1932 the 
sales of gas ranges ran from ten to 
eleven times as many as the sales of 
electric ranges, in the year 1933 the 
sales of gas ranges jumped to fifteen 
times as many as the sales of electric 
ranges. In that year, 1933, the sales 
of gas ranges increased 34.7% over 
1932, while the sales of electric ranges 
decreased 17% under 1932.—(Eprror, 
American Gas Association Monthly). 


Here’s Business 

Yet the housing survey being con- 
ducted at this time by the Government 
shows very clearly in the preliminary 
data thus far released that there are 
large numbers of homes still using 
kerosene, coal, wood, or some other 
form of heating other than either gas 
or electricity. Evidently even the 
initial market still has a large way to 
go. It should represent more than a 
mere 10 per cent of the annual sales. 
The following are typical examples of 
the Government's reports on various 
cities and communities: 


Cooking Facilities in Dwelling Units 


Dwell- 
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WORCESTER, MASS. 


1 Re Cee: ae 44,274 
ee ar eae a 950 
Chet GE WORE i 23,892 


RR eo aie, Saab. eee 66,043 
NS ee eee ee eee 298 
Cuber G6 GONE... ...55...% 17,187 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


re 7 ee ee 35,987 
RTC eres 942 
ge 2 64,749 


MMR ere craccaei Bla 4% wai 59,197 
EE eer r 336 
Other or mone ............ 5,613 


Where does the retailer stand in 
all this ado? What is he doing, if 
anything, to capitalize the gas range 
market? As a tule he is largely un- 
aware of any special attitude in the 
matter, especially if he sells other 
merchandise besides gas ranges. In 
the department store or furniture store 
there is little concern over any im- 
pending battle between gas and elec- 
tric ranges. Whichever will lead in 
sales will receive the chief promo- 
tional emphasis and priority in the in- 
ventory. In the meanwhile, however, 
a large market lies fallow. In the 
automobile field if one-quarter of the 
ammunition on mechanical improve- 
ments were given the dealer they 
would cause a tremendous stir with 
their aggressiveness in publicizing this 
information. Why this inertia among 
the gas range distributors? The gas 
utilities are taking the cream of the 
business, they say. And the utilities 
answer “If we didn’t do the merchan- 
dising that we do, the situation would 
be sad indeed.” 


An Idea! 


Apart from the question of cen- 
tralized promotion on a national basis, 
retailers feel there is a crying need for 
reorganization within the industry to 
make it conform with the established 
practices that, for example, have lent 
so much to the success of the mechani- 
cal refrigeration industry. 


In an address at the New York- 
New England Regional Gas Sales Con- 
ference, Lee Jalkut, merchandise mana- 
ager, Gimbel’s, New York, said that 
an ideal set-up for a department store 
on gas ranges would parallel the elec- 
tric refrigeration method of selling. 
Just carry floor samples and let the 
manufacturer deliver, install and serv- 
ice. In this way, he said, the store 
could take a lower mark-on, allowing 
the manufacturers to charge for the 
service they render. 

A common complaint among re- 
tailers is that a thoroughly modern 
gas range is high in price. Most cus- 
tomers shy away from the models 
priced from $75 up even though they 
are attracted to them, retail executives 
assert. If only one could offer them a 
range with a modern broiler, heat con- 
trol, insulation, all in a smart design, 
at around $45, what a business they 
could do! But manufacturers study- 
ing their costs, know full well this is 
impossible. 

The alternative, some think, lies in 
the stripping of ranges in construction 
in a way which would retain their 
promotional features and keep prices 
down to permit strong promotion at a 
price. 

The AMC group of department 
stores is said to be pursuing this ob- 
ject at the present time and is negotiat- 
ing with manufacturers with an order 
for 5,000 ranges to retail around $45. 


Set ’Em Up 

The manufacturer in turn accuses 
the retailer of being too much de- 
pendent on price and through an un- 
trained sales force of not stepping-up 
the range sale for a bigger profft. A 
specific example is given of a 36-inch 
range which cost about $28 stripped 
and about $38 with insulation and heat 
control. The former retails at about 
$48 and the latter at $65. By striving 
to sell the $65 range the retailer can 
increase his profit on a unit sale about 
$7, it is shown. 

In closing, even apart from all other 
external considerations, it is held that 
the average retailer does a very indif- 
ferent sort of job with gas ranges on 
the selling floor. Nothing is done to 
awaken interest in normal store traffic. 

It is common to see ranges sprawled 
over the floor right next to each other 
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with no attempt to draw concentrated 
attention. Why not place a range on 
a revolving platform under spotlights, 
with a circular arrangement of other 
ranges about it? There should be a 
greater use of printed cards so that the 
consumer in a glance can learn that her 
present range is probably outmoded. 
And if as in some cases, where the 
range section is separated from the 
store's model kitchen, why not spot 
several attractive range models nearby ? 


Appointed to 
A.G. A. Fellowship at W. Va. 
University 


NNOUNCE- 
MENT has 
been made of the 
appointment of Rob- 
ert I. Snyder to the 
Natural Gas Fellow- 
ship at the Univer- 
sity of West Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Snyder 
graduated in me- : 
chanical engineering . | if 
at the University of X 
Michigan in 1932. 
His practical experi- 
ence includes seven 
months with the Childers Drilling and Pro- 
ducing Company near Farmington, New 
Mexico, on oil and gas well drilling oper- 
ations and a summer's employment with 
the Wayne County Road Commission near 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Since his graduation from the University 
of Michigan, Mr. Snyder has been employed 
ten months with the Johns Manville Home 
Insulation Contractor in Detroit and, in 
addition, has worked ten months in the re- 
search department of the American Gas As- 
sociation Testing Laboratory in Cleveland, 
Ohio. At the present time he is employed in 
the industrial gas research section of the 
A. G. A. Testing Laboratory. 

Mr. Snyder is the son of A. I. Snyder, 
engineer of the Detroit City Gas Company, 
Detroit, Mich., who is a prominent member 
of the gas fraternity. 





Robert I. Snyder 


Reduction in Minneapolis 


Rates 


HE Minneapolis City Council has ap- 

proved an agreement with the Minne- 
apolis Gas Light Company, subsidiary of 
the American Gas and Power Company, 
regulating the company’s rates for a period 
of ten years on a net return basis of $1,250,- 
000 annually. The action will result in a 
reduction of approximately 9% in rates. The 
ordinance was passed by a vote of 18 to 6. 
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Ford Motor Company Uses Gas 


Forging Furnaces 


By J. B. NEALEY 


American Gas Association 





For a time there were a number 
of forge furnaces (about 30) heated 
with surplus electricity generated in 
the company’s own plant but prac- 
tically all of these have been con- 
verted to gas.—Editor’s note. 











HE metallurgy of forging has 

been so developed and improved 
that today it can be included in the list 
of exact sciences. The use of refined 
fuel gas in modern furnaces has con- 
tributed much to this advancement. 
These furnaces are clean, compact and 
insulated against heat losses and the 
radiation of heat into the surrounding 
atmosphere. They are the least ex- 
pensive to operate including labor, up- 
keep and fuel, and, as in heat treating, 
they continuously and exactly repro- 
duce a uniform product of the best 
quality. 

Between 600 and 700 furnaces, 
fired with gas fuel, are used in the 
Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. Gas is employed in this plant 
starting with open hearth steel furnaces 
where the steel is made and soaking 
pits where the steel billets are reheated 
for the rolling mills and ending with 
the heat treating of the finished parts 
and the drying of paint on the finished 
cars. 

The steel building is shaped like an 
I with ten open-hearth steel furnaces 
and 60 soaking pits located along the 
top cross bar, the rolling mills along 
the body of the I and forging furnaces 
and hammers in the lower cross bar. 
Thus steel comes in a continuous 
stream, directly from the furnaces, 
through the different stands of rolls, 
to the forging division where the bil- 
lets are formed hot into various parts 
for the Ford car. 

There are three long and parallel 
rows of forging furnaces with ap- 





* Reprinted from “Steel.” 








Pusher-type continuous gas furnace 


proximately 15 box-type furnaces in 
each, and a fourth consisting of long 
continuous furnaces. Hammers are set 
in between the furnaces leaving a 
broad aisle between each row for the 
movement of operators and material. 
Each row is served with a continuous 
traveling conveyor which is located 
just back of the hammers and runs 
under the furnaces. Onto this, the 
hammer men throw the finished forg- 
ings. These are discharged onto a 
grid where they are sorted and routed 
to the various machine shops for fin- 
ishing. There are also overhead mono- 
rail conveyors with baskets for small 
parts. 
Slot-T ype Furnaces 

Most of these furnaces are of the 
slot type, ranging around 10 x 4 x 3 
feet high and set on 2-foot legs. They 
are of brick, steel encased and each is 


heated with a single gas burner 
equipped with a gas-air proportioner 
of the imspirator type. A casting 
projects about 2 feet beyond the fur- 
nace at each end of the slot, and a re- 
fractory wall rises from the floor to 
the bottom of the slot, just beyond. 
The castings and the wall are used to 
rest the material being heated and the 
wall also serves to protect the operator 
from the heat. A heavy cast-iron shield 
is suspended about 6 inches in front 
of the furnace and extends from the 
top down to the upper edge of the 
slot. A 2-inch drilled pipe, located 
under the lower edge of the slot, is 
used to blow the hot air from the 
furnace up and back of this shield. 

A modification of this type is one 
in which the front is left open and 
then filled with refractory blocks so 
spaced as to leave three rows of ten 
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holes each. These are used to heat one 
end of cam shaft forgings preparatory 
to forming in an upsetter. The floor 
wall and suspended shield with air 
curtain are also provided for these 
furnaces. There are several other 
similar furnaces, built to heat less 
stock, that are used for other parts. 

Diffusion flame burners have been 
placed on two or three of these slot- 
type forging furnaces. The burner is 
located in one end and the diffusion 
flame travels the length of the furnace 
parallel with the slot. On one of 
these furnaces the burner proper con- 
sists of a series of small tubes protrud- 
ing through an air box into a combus- 
tion throat that opens directly into the 
furnace. The plate of the air box 
through which the gas tubes protrude 
into the combustion throat is perfor- 
ated with multiple ports through which 
air is forced. This provides multiple 
and parallel streams of gas and air 
which burn with a luminous flame. At 
the hearth line is a series of tubes 
through which gas alone is forced into 
the furnace and this raw gas blanket 
envelopes the steel being heated and 
protects it from scaling. Hot products 
of combustion are drawn out at the 
opposite end of the furnace and passed 
through a recuperator to preheat the 
air that is used in the burner. 
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Car-type gas-fired furnace employed for heating heavy stock for forging and for carburizing 
big cams. Note heavy cranes and hoists for handling work. 


Diffusion Combustion 


Diffusion combustion is a controlled 
luminous flame resulting in a definite 
and adjustable flame length with a 
uniform temperature throughout. This 
process requires alternate layers of gas 
and air moving in laminar flow with 
no turbulent action as in luminous 
flame combustion. The gas and air are 





Slot-type gas-fired forge furnace in which slot is covered by a refractory block wall with 3 
rows of holes for the stock. This increases the capacity of the furnace and reduces the 
escape of heat. 


mixed by diffusion which follows 
natural lines so that the rate of mixing 
is definite and uniform and can be de- 
termined for given conditions. Correct 
proportions of gas and air with com- 
plete combustion are possible. Under 
the conditions of gas and air flow re- 
quired for diffusion combustion it is 
possible to have a layer of gas on the 
bottom of the flame which will com- 
pletely blanket the work and protect 
it from contact with the air above. 
The important distinction between dif- 
fusion combustion and luminous flame 
combustion lies in the difference in 
laminar flow and turbulent mixing and 
in their effects on the characters of 
combustion. 

A feature of the forging furnaces 
in this plant is the use of a dolomite 
bed to protect the hearths. Prior to 
this the hearth brick disintegrated so 
fast that they had to be replaced at 
the end of each shift. Now from 2 to 
2¥4 inches of powdered dolomite is 
laid on the hearths and so protects 
them from slag and heat that they 
stand up from three to eight months. 
The dolomite absorbs the slag and is 
usually changed every two weeks. The 
steel can be placed directly on the 
dolomite bed while being heated as 
the dolomite is perfectly dry and does 
not adhere. 

Steel is forged on an initial heat ap- 
proximately 2100 degrees F. with an 
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allowable range of 100 degrees on 
either side. When several forging 
operations are involved the temperature 
drops rapidly and some jobs are re- 
heated. The lowest temperature limit 
allowed is about 1650 degrees F. 

A number of continuous forging 
furnaces of the chain and sprocket type 
are included in the equipment of this 
division. One of these, which is em- 
ployed in heating stock for the radius 
foot, is 15 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 
4 feet high and sets on 3-foot legs. It 
is provided with a motor-driven loop 
chain conveyor, which operates below 
the hearth. Spindles 18 inches long, 
bolted to the chain on 6-inch cen- 
ters, protrude through a slot in the 
hearth and the work is carried through 
the furnace on these. This method 
eliminates heating of the chain and 
thereby prolongs its life. Heat is sup- 
plied to the furnace through four gas 
burners on each side, located in the 
front half (discharge) and the con- 
veyor extends 4 feet beyond the charg- 
ing end for loading. Another operator 
removes the hot stock from the dis- 
charge end with tongs and places it 
directly in the press. Two similar 
furnaces which are parallel and built 
so as to form a single unit have a chain 
conveyor running through the space 
between. Front axles are so carried on 
the conveyor that each end protrudes 
into a combustion chamber and is then 
heated for forming. 


Automatic Control 


An automatic control is also a part of 
the equipment of this furnace and with 
this the temperature is mechanically 
maintained at any desired degree. 
Most of the burners in these furnaces 
are supplied with proportional mixers 
(gas and air) of the venturi type, gas 
being furnished at 15 Ibs. pressure 
and the inspirator is set to draw in 
whatever volume of air is desired. 
With this device any desired furnace 
atmosphere, reducing, neutral or ox- 
idizing, can be obtained and from then 
on is automatically maintained regard- 
less of the volume of work passing 
through or the amount of fuel being 
burned. The temperature controller 
consists mainly of a thermocouple in 
the furnace and motor-operated valve 
in the gas supply line. When the 
temperature rises above the point set 


on the indicator the motor of the valve 
is energized and closes off the fuel sup- 
ply to the burners and conversely when 
it drops below this point, it operates 
to reopen the valve. 

Similar furnaces used for normaliz- 
ing these forgings ranging up to 20 
feet in length and similarly controlled, 
are located nearby. For cam shafts 
one of these furnaces is equipped with 
4 chain loops and plates are bolted 
onto the tops of the spindles. In this 
manner two rows of cam shafts pass 
through continuously. The other 
furnaces are used interchangeably for 


different types of work. 


Mechanical Normalizers 


Normalizing furnaces of the pusher 
type range up to 25 feet in length, are 
6 feet square in cross section, and are 
heated with 4 gas burners on each 
side, over-firing the work. The forged 
parts are carried through in alloy trays 
riding on water-cooled skids (pipe) 
which protrude 7 feet beyond the 
charging end for a loading table. An 
overhead rail with chain hoist, runs 
along one side of the furnace and is 
used to return the trays to the loading 
table. The pusher is operated with a 
motor, cam and link device. The 
heating period is regulated by adjusting 
the frequency and length of stroke. 

Another forging division is located 
in the Spring & Upset Building where 
heavy die blocks and other parts re- 
quiring crane handling are heated and 
formed under giant hammers or 
presses running up to 2000 tons capac- 
ity. A battery of car-type furnaces is 
employed in the heating of large bil- 
lets, the cars being run out on tracks 
and the billets loaded onto them by 
crane. These furnaces are all of brick 
construction, heavily insulated and en- 
cased in steel. Each is approximately 
16 feet long, 12 feet wide and 8 feet 
high and is heated with three gas 
burners on each side, or six in all. The 
front is closed with a counter weighted 
door and the car is operated on the 
track with a motor-operated rack and 
pinion located between the rails. The 
car top is of firebrick to form the 
hearth and is sand sealed with the walls 
so that no heat can penetrate through 
to the tracks and wheels below. Waste 
products of combustion are exhausted 
to a stack through ducts and an in- 
duced draft from a motorized fan. 
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Loaded and unloaded with a heavy 
mechanical billet handler are two bil- 
let furnaces of the same size and con- 
struction as those described except that 
no cars are used, the hearths being 
stationary. These are so set as to 
form the two sides of a square and 
the track for the billet handler is laid 
past one and up to the door of the 
other. This billet handler is motor- 
operated both as to its movement on 
the track and the head holding the 
billet. This head can be moved about 
a horizontal circle, up and down and 
into and out of the furnaces. After 
heating it transfers the hot billet to a 
thousand-ton steam hydraulic press. 

Close by is a battery of from 15 to 
20 slot type forge furnaces for heat- 
ing smaller stock. These are of brick 
and steel, each being about 6 feet 
deep, 6 feet high and 10 feet wide, 
the slot running the length of the long 
side. Heat is supplied with a gas 
burner in each end overfiring the work, 
and each equipped with a counter 
weighted door. A steel apron is pro- 
vided in front as an aid in placing the 
stock to be heated. 


Other Type Furnaces 


A combination of two types, slot and 
continuous, is used for heating one 
end of cam shaft stock that is to be 
upset in an Ajax header, which is 
directly adjacent. This furnace is 9 
feet wide, 4 feet deep and 5 feet high, 
and has a slot running the entire 
length of the long side. Heat is fur- 
nished through a gas burner located in 
each end. Directly in front of the 
furnace and slot. is an endless loop 
chain conveyor, motor operated, and 
at an elevation that will permit the 
ends of the steel placed on it to pro- 
trude into the furnace, through the 
slot, as it rides along on the chain. An 
operator with tongs continuously trans- 
fers the hot stock to the header where 
the end is upset. 

Some of these parts are then nor- 
malized in continuous, pusher type fur- 
naces which are about 14 feet long, 7 
feet wide and 5 feet high. These have 
alloy rails on the hearth for the work to 
ride on and the parts ate pushed 
through by a pusher head operated by 
motor through a cam and link mechan- 
ism. The hearth extends 4 feet be- 
yond the charging end for loading 


(Continued on page 323) 
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Safety Factors Involved in Changing 


CONTEMPLATED change in 

the general type of gas supplied 

to any community involves many con- 

siderations relative to the suitability 

of the proposed gas for customer use 

and safe and proper methods for re- 
placing the old gas with the new. 

These considerations involve exten- 
sive thought and research on the gas 
or mixtures of gas most suitable and 
economical for that particular locality ; 
studies of the proposed new gas, to de- 
termine combustion characteristics and 
how properly to change the multitudi- 
nous varieties of gas-using equipment 
to properly utilize the fuel. 

Certain safety angles must be kept 
in mind throughout the entire study 
and they must be studied thoroughly, 
so that no undue hazard be introduced 
because of a change in service. 

All utility companies have been par- 
ticularly attentive to the safety of their 
employees and their customers. Every 
selfish motive would so dictate, but in 
our utility training and contact, we be- 
lieve that such policy is highly human- 
itarian in its inception. No other class 
of business enterprises gives more at- 
tention than utility companies do- to 
all that makes for safe and satisfactory 
service. 

A survey of the safety factors gov- 
erning a change in a particular com- 
munity from manufactured gas, both 
coal and carbureted blue, to a mixture 
of coal and natural gases may be of in- 
terest. In this brief résumé, only safety 
phases of such a change will be given. 


Preliminary Gas Analysis 

Long before any definite time was 
set for such a change, engineers and 
other scientific men began work with 
mixtures of coal and natural gases ap- 
proximating the mixture found eco- 
nomically necessary for the community 
and they checked certain qualities of 
the gas, which might affect customers. 

They examined the mixture to as- 
certain the presence of sufficient odor 
to make any leaks on gas properties, 
along the distribution system and on 
customers’ premises, readily detectable 


to Mixed Gas 


By J. B. CRAVEN 


Chief Operating Engineer, The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Chicago, Tl. 


and thus minimize any hazard to per- 
sons and property. If the odor of the 
proposed gas is insufficient to provide 
such protection, it can be odorized 
with one of a number of procurable 
odorants. 

The engineers checked the proposed 
gas for the presence of sufficient mois- 
ture and oiliness to keep line joining 
materials and meter packings, etc., 
from drying out and thus contributing 
to more leaks and possible hazards. 
Whenever a deficiency of moisture or 
oily matter is noted, steps are taken to 
inject steam and oil fog into the gas 
stream. 

They considered the percentage of 
toxic constituents of the new gas and it 
may be of interest to know that invari- 
ably any use of the natural gas in re- 
placement of or admixture with coal 
or carbureted blue gas leads to a lower 
toxicity. In other words, natural gas or 
its mixtures can be breathed with 
greater impunity. 

The research then was directed to 
the feasibility of adapting gas burn- 
ers to satisfactorily use the proposed 
gas and innumerable tests were made 
to determine the comparative excel- 
lence of combustion. Burners were sub- 
jected to far more severe conditions 
than could ever be expected in prac- 
tice to discover tendencies towards 
poor combustion or flash backs. Car- 
bon monoxide would be liberated in 
either case and might or might not be 
detrimental to human welfare. 


Employee Training 

During the later stages of this re- 
search, a group of men was recruited 
and trained for the change-over work. 
Primarily, all spare gas company men 
who were experienced in gas handling 
were listed and then selections of out- 
side men were made. Over ten thou- 
sand applications were received and 


this large list permitted the selection 
of a relatively small group of mechan- 
ically trained high-grade men. 

The entire group of seventeen hun- 
dred men was given specific and in- 
tensive instruction in the training 
school. This course consisted of actual 
work on a wide variety of appliances, 
coupled with lectures and discussions 
on the principles of combustion and 
the many phases of burner adjustment. 

During this period, the men were 
constantly reminded of the safety fac- 
tors involved in the work to be un- 
dertaken and they were particularly 
instructed on the type of personal in- 
juries that might be experienced, such 
as burns, bruises, strains, sprains, cuts 
and infections. Very careful consider- 
ation was given to the type of tools to 
be used and their safe and proper use 
explained. 

Specific safety instruction was given, 
in which the particular responsibility 
of the crew captain and worker was 
stressed. The first-aid materials to be 
used were described and a prompt re- 
port and treatment of all injuries, re- 
gardless of severity, was insisted upon. 
Instruction was also given on the ap- 
proved method of artificial respiration. 

Employees were urged to give the 
gteatest possible consideration to the 
careful handling of customers’ appli- 
ances and, wherever possible, to ad- 
vise customers on their correct and 
safe use. Special reference was made 
to the proper lighting of ovens and 
back burners. The men were admon- 
ished to check the re-lighting of all 
pilot lights and to ascertain that the 
customer knew how to get started 
again. These lectures and discussions 
were supplemented by descriptive 
posters in the instruction rooms. 

In field work the usual unit con- 
sisted of a captain and ten men. Dur- 
ing the change-over, safety represent- 
atives contacted each crew frequently 
and replenished the captain’s stock of 
first-aid supplies. 

Before formally proceeding with the 
change-over, which in the case being 
presented was finally done in a single 
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step over the entire community, rather 
than by the isolation of districts, a cer- 
tain relatively small section was iso- 
lated and certain phases of the change- 
over were observed over a period of 
weeks to discover any unpredictable 
defects. This was done primarily to 
insure the satisfaction and safety of 
the large group of customers. 


Common Types of Injuries 
It was observed during the change- 
over work, that the most common 
types of injuries experienced by the 
workmen were caused by: 


Burns on hands or arms caused by im- 
proper lighting of burners and flash backs 
caused by igniting gas in mixing tubes. 

Burns caused by igniting gas from top 
lighters when valves were removed or 
broken off. 

Carelessness in the use of tools such as 
drills, reamers, broaches, crimpers and ex- 
tractors. 

Cuts and bruises incidental to chiseling 
off nuts on oven burners, when removing 
the burners for cleaning and reaming. 

Cuts becoming infected from working on 
dirty appliances. 


Certain phases of customer safety 
developed during the change-over and 
these are briefly as follows: 


An opportunity was presented for a care- 
ful inspection of every gas appliance on 
the system, with subsequent adjustments. 

A removal of flue obstructions, such as 
steel wool, filtering paper, rags and sheet 
metal orifices which may cause dangerous 
flame conditions, was possible and the cus- 
tomer advised accordingly. 

Gas vaives on appliances, broken at the 
manifold, loosely fitting in the manifold or 
with loose cores, were replaced or repaired 
to eliminate gas leakage. 

All water heaters were carefully in- 
spected for blank or obstructed flue con- 
nections, poor locations and general burner 
condition. Where unfavorable conditions 
were noted, the customers’ attention was 
called to them. This was true in general 
of all appliances. 


From this brief and necessarily 
sketchy outline, you can easily observe 
that a change in the character of gas 
supplied requires a great deal of in- 
vestigation and planning. The general 
safety of customers and employees is 
considered very carefully by all of our 
great gas undertakings and every ef- 
fort is made to safeguard them. This 
not only applies to the actual time of 
the change-over, but it is followed up 
very closely from that time. 


Crews of the trained men are always 
held in readiness to care for any 
emergency arising in customers’ prem- 
ises and all cases are handled with such 
promptitude that their safe and satis- 
factory execution is inevitable. 

There are few industries in this 
country who exhibit greater effort, care 
or solicitude for the safety of their 
customers than does the gas industry. 


Publicity and Advertising 
Committee Personnel 


EMBERS of 
the recently 
created Publicity 
and Advertising 
Committee of the 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation, announced 
by Managing Direc- 
tor Forward, are: 
Henry Obermeyer, 
assistant to the vice- 
president, Consoli- 
dated Gas Company 
of New York, chair- 
man; Kenneth 
Magers, publicity manager, The Union Gas 
and Electric Company, Cincinnati; R. S. 
McCarty, manager, advertising department, 
Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh; H. W. 
Olcott, Jr., advertising manager, The Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Co., Philadelphia; 
D. D. Parry, advertising manager, Central 
Hudson Gas and Electric Corp., Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., and William Reynolds, adver- 
tising manager, Electroiux, Inc., New York. 
As chairman of the committee, Mr. Ober- 
meyer automatically becomes a member of 
the Executive Board of the Association. 


Henry Obermeyer 


New Appointments at 
Headquarters 


HARLES W. PERSON has been ap- 
pointed director of Publicity and Ad- 
vertising of the American Gas Association, 
according to announcement by Alexander 
Forward, managing director. Mr. Person 
will work closely with the newly created 
General Committee on Publicity and Ad- 
vertising, whose chairman, Henry Ober- 
meyer, Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, is a member of the Executive Board. 
Mr. Person was formerly with the As- 
sociation for a number of years and now 
returns to it. He is well known to many 
advertising and publicity men in the public 
utilities field. 

The AMERICAN GAS _ ASSOCIATION 
MONTHLY will be edited under Mr. Per- 
son's direction by James M. Beall, for five 
years a member of the Association’s head- 
quarters staff. 
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Wisconsin’s New Order 
on Standards 


N an effort to bring about uniformity in 

gas service throughout the State, the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission re- 
cently issued a general order on gas stand- 
ards, effective January 1, 1935. 

The order requires periodic inspection by 
utilities of customers’ gas appliances, reg- 
ulation of specific gravity of gas and general 
regulations permitting billing for gas serv- 
ice on the basis of heat produced rather than 
cubic feet furnished. 

Under the new order all utilities wiil be 
required to file with the commission period- 
ically a statement of how and when they 
intend to inspect their customers’ appliances. 
All utilities must make an inspection at least 
once each five years. 

If a customer's meter is found to be more 
than 3 per cent fast, the utility must repay 
the customer the loss for one-half the pe- 
riod the meter has been in service. If a 
meter is found to be slow, a utility is al- 
lowed to bill the customer for the excess for 
the six months prior to the discovery of the 
error. 

Radical changes are made in pressure re- 
quirements, with a higher maximum pres- 
sure permitted, but with less variation al- 
lowed. 

More stringent requirements to produce 
pure gas are laid down, particularly to elimi- 
nate sulfur and ammonia. 

If a company does not maintain its gas as 
a standard to produce 520 B.t.u., it must 
file a schedule of the lower standard it main- 
tains and reduce its rates accordingly. 

Companies are given the option of billing 
customers according to the number of cubic 
feet used or according to the number of 
B.t.u. of gas furnished each month. 

Limitations are placed on the variations 
in the specific gravity of gas. 


Safety Record 


MPLOYEES of the Elizabeth Street 

Shop of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York have the distinction of 
establishing a safety record of seven years’ 
continuous operation without an accident 
involving loss of time from work. 

This department, with an average of 150 
employees, holds the safety record of the 
Consolidated Gas Company. It has in its 
possession a bronze safety plaque, with 
suitably engraved bars for each year of op- 
eration without accident. The Ravenswood 
gas manufacturing plant, in Long Island 
City, is second to the Elizabeth Street Shop, 
with a total of five years without accident. 

The Safety Bureau announced that the 
Elizabeth Street Shop had worked, in the 
seven-year period, a total of 2,317,000 man- 
hours without a lost-time accident. This is 
the equivalent of one man working eight 
hours a day, five days a week, for 1,109 
years and 156 days. 

The seven-year record of the Elizabeth 
Street Shop is believed to be without prec- 
edent in the utility industry. 
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Resistance of Range Pilots to Drafts 


By Harry W. Smits, Jr. 


A. G. A. Testing Laboratory 


NE of the most apparent trends 

in the development of modern 
gas-burning equipment is towards com- 
plete automatic operation. In the field 
of domestic gas range construction this 
trend has been particularly emphasized, 
and numerous ways and means of ob- 
taining such automatic performance 
have been applied. However, nearly 
every means so far developed for at- 
taining complete automatic operation 
depends essentially upon the mainte- 
nance of constant burning pilots for 
purposes of ignition or re-ignition of 
gas at main burners, and, therefore, 
the stability of pilot flames under any 
and all conditions of range usage is of 
prime importance. 

Realizing this situation, the Ameri- 
can Gas Association Subcommittee on 
Approval Requirements for Gas 
Ranges, at its November 17, 1933, 
meeting, provided for research to be 
conducted at the Association’s Labora- 
tory in Cleveland, with the purpose of 
determining the resistance of the vari- 
ous pilot flames on modern gas ranges 
to various degrees of draft imposed 
under various conditions of range 
usage. It was thought that modern 
developments in range construction 
and recent increases in the demand for 
completely automatic equipment had 
been sufficiently great to warrant possi- 
ble revision and extension of the re- 
quirements covering the stability 
characteristics of pilot flames. 


Investigation Completed 

The Laboratory's investigation of 
this problem has recently been com- 
pleted and its findings reviewed by the 
gas range committee. As a result of 
this study the requirements pertaining 
to the resistance of range pilot flames 
to extinction by drafts have been ex- 
tended and should insure more satis- 
factory range performance from this 
standpoint. The reasons for, and the 
nature of, the changes proposed are of 
considerable interest to many branches 
of the gas industry. 





Investigating the effects of drafts upon range burner and pilot operation 


Before beginning test work, con- 
siderable thought was devoted to the 
several possible procedures which 
might lead to a satisfactory solution of 
the problem. Obviously, if it were 
feasible to determine accurately the 
severity of draft conditions to which 
ranges are subjected in the field, it 
would be most logical to require ap- 
pliances to comply with Laboratory 
tests simulating such conditions. Anal- 
ysis of the many variables, however, 
which may be involved in field instal- 
lations pointed to the impracticability 
of determining the most severe, or 
even the average, actual draft condi- 
tions. For example, assuming a maxi- 
mum wind velocity for any given local- 
ity, there would remain variables such 
as location of kitchen, placement of 
windows and doors, and position of 
the appliance. Consequently, a field 
survey of a large number of installa- 
tions would have no general signifi- 
cance and the results secured would 
be only applicable to those installa- 
tions involved and the conditions pre- 
vailing at the time of the survey. 

In view of these facts, it was decided 
that the most reasonable procedure 
would be to determine the abilities of 
a number of representative pilot in- 


stallations on ranges to satisfactorily 
resist various degrees of draft applied 
under different conditions of appliance 
operation, and, from such data, to 
establish relative performance data 
which would teflect the effects of those 
features of existing gas range design 
and construction that influence the per- 
formance characteristics of pilot flames 
under such conditions. In view of 
the fact that the placement and con- 
struction of pilot burners on ranges 
must be governed by other considera- 
tions as well as that of protection from 
drafts, the adopted method of attack 
seemed to be especially practical. 


Method 

The initial consideration, of course, 
was the method which should be uti- 
lized in generating and imposing 
test drafts. A four-bladed ventilati: 
fan was first used but it was found 
that the highest velocity was produced 
in the air leaving the tips of the fan 
blades, while the velocity at the center 
of the air stream was much lower. It 
was apparent, therefore, that reproduc- 
ible and equitable test conditions could 
not always be created with such equip- 
ment. After some further study of 
possible types of equipment, it was de- 
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cided to use the special calibrated 
blower shown in the accompanying 
photograph for this investigation. It 
consists chiefly of a blower having a 
12-inch length of 5-inch diameter pipe 
attached to its outlet. 

The discharge end of the pipe con- 
tains a sheet metal orifice disc with a 
3-inch opening, while a gate valve 
with a slide plate is affixed to the inlet 
side of the blower. The base of the 
blower is hinged to permit the drafts 
to be directed downward at an angle 
of 30 degrees from the horizontal, as 
well as in a horizontal plane. The 
blower was calibrated for various draft 
intensities by taking the average of 
four velocity readings secured with an 
anemometer in a plane one foot 
square, normal to the axis of the 
blower outlet, and 6 feet from the 
orifice disc. When the slide plate of 
the gate valve at the inlet of the 
blower was located so as to produce 
a draft equivalent to one of the de- 
sired velocities (3, 4, 5 and 6 miles 
per hour) as determined above, the 
location of the plate in respect to the 
valve was noted. In the test work it 
was possible, therefore, to impose 
drafts of known intensities by merely 
setting the blower with the orifice disc 
6 feet from the pilot or burner under 
test and by fixing the slide valve at 
one of its calibrated positions. 


Ranges Selected 

For purpose of test, twelve repre- 

sentative types of modern automatic 
gas ranges were selected. Nearly every 
‘variety of pilot-operated ignition sys- 
tem for both top or oven burner sec- 
tions was represented in the group. 
The range to be tested was placed 6 
inches from each side of a partial en- 
closure formed by 2 walls set at a right 
angle to each other, the gas rates of 
all main burners were adjusted on 
natural gas to within plus or minus 5 
per cent of the capacities specified in 
the Approval Requirements for Gas 
Ranges; and the pilots were adjusted 
in accordance with the manufacturer's 
instructions. 

The various wind intensities were 
directed successively at the range from 
three horizontal positions, namely, 
along an axis normal to the front of 
the range, 45 degrees to the left of 
this axis, and 45 degrees to the right, 
and also from the same positions in a 


plane inclined 30 degrees above the 
horizontal. The drafts imposed in 
each case were of two types, namely, 
steady and interrupted. The inter- 
rupted drafts were secured by alter- 
nately stopping and releasing the air 
flow at one second intervals. 

In the case of top sections the drafts 
were focused directly at the center of 
the cooking top surface; that is, the 
point on the axis of the air stream 6 
feet from the orifice disc coincided 
with the center point of the top. 
When horizontal drafts were imposed, 
the axis of the air stream coincided 
with the plane of the cooking top. 
Duplicate series of tests were con- 
ducted on the top burners, one series 
with only the top pilot or pilots operat- 
ing, and the other with all burners 
operating. In each case the intensity 
of the draft was progressively in- 
creased from 3 to 6 miles per hour 
and the velocity at which the flames 
under test were extinguished, if ex- 
tinction occurred, was observed. 

Drafts, during the tests on oven 
sections, were directed toward the cen- 
ter of the closed door of the compart- 
ment under consideration. Series of 
tests involving pilot, sub-burner, and 
main oven burner flames, were suc- 
cessively conducted. Observations of 
the oven burner flames were made at 
by-pass and “full on’ input rates. 
During each series of tests, drafts were 
imposed from the various directions 
with all possible combinations of oven, 
broiler, and utensil doors or drawers 
open. As in the case of top burner 
sections, the draft velocities were pro- 
gressively increased until extinction of 
flames on the burner under test oc- 
curred or until the maximum velocity 
of 6 miles per hour was reached. The 
effect of gently or violently closing any 
combination of doors or drawers on 
the pilot flames when they were operat- 
ing alone, was also observed. 


Test Results 

The various series of tests revealed 
many interesting facts. In the case of 
top burner sections it was found that: 
(1) Drafts directed down on flames 
from an angle 30 degrees above the 
horizontal were in every case more 
severe than drafts directed in a hor- 
izontal plane; (2) drafts on the pilots 
in excess of 4 miles per hour were usu- 
ally too severe for the average well- 
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designed type to withstand; (3) 
drafts of 3 miles per hour were of 
sufficient severity to insure reasonable 
resistance to room drafts and could be 
withstood by 9 of 11 top burner pilot 
flames when operating alone; (4) 
pilot flames could in no case resist 
drafts so well when the top burners 
were operating as they could when 
burning alone; (5) in only 4 cases 
out of 11 could pilot flames resist 3 
mile winds from 30 degrees above the 
horizontal when all top burners were 
operating; (6) in 4 out of 12 cases, 
pilots extinguished by drafts re-ignited 
from main burner flames when the 
draft ceased; and (7) the use of uten- 
sils partially protected flames from 
drafts. 

During the investigation of oven 
pilot extinguishment the following 
conditions were revealed: (1) With 
oven broiler and compartment doors 
closed no extinctions were noted even 
with the maximum test drafts; (2) 
with oven or broiler doors, or both, 
open, 3 of 11 pilots were extinguished 
by 3 mile winds; (3) in the case of 
ranges, oven pilots were extinguished 
with no test draft by merely gently 
closing either oven or broiler doors; 
(4) neither of the two directions of 
applying drafts (horizontal or 30 de- 
grees down) consistently created the 
more severe condition; and (5) none 
of the sub-burners were affected by a 
3 mile per hour draft, while 3 main 
oven burners operating at by-pass rate 
were extinguished under the same con- 
ditions. 

In view of the investigational re- 
sults outlined above, the A.G.A. 
Committee on Approval Requirements 
for Gas Ranges carefully reconsidered 
the matter of pilot outage by drafts. 
After so doing, that body proposed 
certain modifications and extensions of 
clauses which provide chiefly: (1) 
For the testing for resistance to drafts 
of oven and broiler pilots as well as 
of top burner pilots; (2) for the em- 
ployment of the new and better types 
of. draft generating equipment de- 
veloped during the Laboratory study; 
(3) for equitable intensities and di- 
rections of application of test drafts, 
constituting conditions which any rea- 
sonably well-designed pilot should be 
able to withstand; and (4) for the 
application of tests covering oven and 


(Continued on page 323) 
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Canadian Gas Association 

Pres—J. Chesley Dawson, Quebec 
Power Co., Quebec, Canada. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 21 Astley Ave- 
nue, Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Associa- 
tion 

Pres—Alfred H. Schoellkopf, Niagara 
Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chairman, Gas Section—A. M. Beebee, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Sec—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres.—Bernard J. Mullaney, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Company, 
Chicago, III. 

Sec.—J. R. Blackhall, Suite 1213, 79 
West Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres—R. S. Brunner, Indiana Gas 
Utilities Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—P. A. McLeod, New Castle, 
Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres.—D. W. Hayes, The Detroit Edi- 
son Co., Port Huron, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rap- 
ids Gas Light Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres—W. A. Tobias, Hagerstown 
Light & Heat Co., Hagerstown, Md. 

Sec.—C. R. Burger, 26 South Jonathan 
St., Hagerstown, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres.—C. T. Williams, Sioux City Gas 
& Electric Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux City 
Gas & Electric Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public Utili- 
ties 

Pres.—Fred Karr, St. Joseph Gas Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—N. R. Beagle, Missouri Power 
& Light Co., Jefferson City, Mo. 
Asst. Sec—Jesse Blythe, 103 West 

High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 

Pres.—F. M. Goodwin, Boston Consol- 
idated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

Exec. Sec—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass. 





Associations Afhliated 
With A.G. A. 


New Jersey Gas Association 

Pres.—E. J. Menerey, Peoples Gas Co., 
Glassboro, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. B. Webber, Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 

Pres—L. K. Langdon, Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank B. Maullar, 811 First 
National Bank Bldg., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 
Pres.—H. B. Cobban, Northeast Okla- 
homa Railroad Co., Miami, Okla. 
Mgr.—E. F. McKay, 1020 Petroleum 

Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—Geo. P. Egleston, H. R. Basford 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—T. W. McDonald, Pennsylvania 
Gas & Electric Co., York, Pa. 

Sec.—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsylvania 
Gas & Electric Co., York, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s Asso- 
ciation 

Pres.—G. W. Harr, Monongahela-West 
Penn Public Service Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va. 

Sec.-Tr.—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 Sixth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres—W. W. Winter, Atlanta Gas 
Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sec.-Tr.—S. L. Drumm, New Orleans 
Public Service Inc., New. Orleans, 
La. 


The Public Utilities Association of 
Virginia 

Pres.—T. Justin Moore, Va. Elec. & 
Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres—G. V. Rork, Northern States 
Power Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Exec.-Sec—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Convention 
Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 


1- 4 International Gas Union 
Zurich, Switzerland 


9 American Trade Association Executives 
Wernersville, Pa. 


9-14 Fall Meeti: Division of Gas & Fuel 
Chemistry. erican Chemical Society 
Cleveland, Ohio 


10-11 Commercial Section, Wisconsin Utilities 
Association 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 
11-13 Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Del Monte Hotel, Del Monte, Calif. 


2 


rd 


Midwest-Indiana Gas Sales Council 
Palmer House, Chicago, II. 


24-28 American Transit Association 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


24-26 British Commercial Gas Association 
Sheffield, England 


OCTOBER 


1-5 National Metal Exposition 
New York, N. Y. 


14-19 American Dietetics Associatio 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


Wk. 29 American Gas Association Convention 
and Exhibition 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


NOVEMBER 


6-7 Autumn Research Meeting, The Institu- 
tion = Gas Engineers 
London, England 
12-15 National Assn. Railroad & Utilities 
Commissioners 
Washington, D. C. 





Pacific Coast Gas Association 


IHE meeting of 
the Pacific Coast 
Gas_ Association, 
which will take 
place at Hotel Del 
Monte, September 
11, 12 and 13, will 
be the 41st annual 
convention of that 
organization. 
President George 
P. Egleston has an- 
nounced that the 
discussions this year George P. Egleston 
will be largely de- 
voted to load building, which is of para- 
mount importance to the gas companies on 
the Pacific Coast because of the threat of 
huge blocks of politically developed electric 
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power which will be thrown on the market 
upon completion of the Boulder Dam proj- 
ect in California and the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee projects in Washington. All 
aspects of load development will be dis- 
cussed intensively with the object of de- 
veloping plans for some form of concerted 
action by Pacific Coast gas companies. 

Judge H. O. Caster, president of the 
American Gas Association, and George W. 
Bean, its Washington representative, will 
be among those present. Principal speake:s 
at the convention will include Paul M. 
Downing, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Pacific Gas and Electric Company; 
H. L. Farrar, president of the Coast Coun- 
ties Gas and Electric Company; H. M. 
Thomas, general manager of the North- 
west Cities Gas Company; R. E. Fisher, 
vice-president in charge of sales of the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Company; and H. M. 
Crawford, general sales manager, Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company. 

Two evening sessions will be held dur- 


ing the convention, one being a utilization 
conference of Technical and Commercial 
men to discuss the latest developments in 
both domestic and industrial utilization, and 
the other being a meeting under the aus- 
pices of the public relations section of the 
Association. A feature of the latter will be 
the annual public speaking contests for men 
and women employees. 

Another convention feature will be a cus- 
tomers’ relations conference in which all 
sections of the Association will join to dis- 
cuss the education and training of em- 
ployees who are in constant contact with 
the public. 

The chairmen of the Association sec- 
tions which will hold individual meetings 
during the convention are: W. J. McCoy, 
accounting section; Pierre Vinet, commer- 
cial section; R. E. Fisher, public relations 
section; Douglas Buckler, publicity and ad- 
vertising sectron; F. A. Hough, technical 
section, and E. L. Payne, manufacturers’ 
section. 





Dr. Walton Clark, Pioneer 
Gas Man, Dies 


R. WALTON CLARK, former vice- 

president of The United Gas Improve- 
ment Company, and former president of the 
Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, died 
July 30 at his home, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Dr. Clark was born in Utica, N. Y., 
April 15, 1856, son of Erastus and Frances 
C. (Beardsley) Clark. The Clark family is 
of English ancestry, the American branch 
being founded in 1639 by Daniel Clark, of 
Weaxil, England. 

Mr. Clark was educated in the public 
schools of Utica. At the age of seventeen 
years he became associated with New 
Orleans Gas Light Co., going to Chicago, 
in 1887, where he was engaged in the same 
line of work, and to Kansas City, in 1888. 
The same year he removed to Philadelphia 
to accept a position with The United Gas 
Improvement Company, subsequently ad- 
vancing to the position of vice-president of 
that company in 1903. On July 11, 1923, 
he retired as vice-president and was made 
consulting engineer. 

In 1904 the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of M.E., and in 1911 the University 
of Pennsylvania conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science. 

Dr. Clark was elected president of The 
Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1907, and continued in the presi- 
dency for seventeen years. 

He served as president and director of 
various companies engaged in public util- 
ity work. He was at one time president of 
the American Gas Light Association, and 
later of the American Gas Institute, pred- 
ecessor organizations of the American Gas 
Association. He was a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 


neers and the American Society of Mining 
& Metallurgical Engineers, and other scien- 
tific bodies. 

Dr. Clark is survived by his widow, the 
former Miss Louise Beauvais, who was his 
second wife; by a daughter, Miss Darthela 
Clark, and four sons, Frank Shaw Clark, 
Walton Clark Jr., Theobald Forstall Clark 
and Beauvais Clark. 

With the death of Dr. Clark there is 
only one living member of the “Old Guard” 
of the Gas Industry, Frederic Egner of 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Egner is 88 years 
old. Other members of the “Old Guard” 
were E. C. Jones, Charles H. Nettleton, 
Alex C. Humphreys, Frank D. Moses and 
George C. Ramsdell. 


C. E. Paige to Address 


International Gas Conference 
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American Standards 
Names G. B. Cortelyou 


George B. Cortelyou, president of 
the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York, has been made chairman 
of the advisory committee of the 
American Standards Association, which 
was organized sixteen years ago as 
the national clearing house for tech- 
nical standards developed by five engi- 
meering societies. Today it has a 
membership of forty-seven national 
organizations, which are trade associ- 
ations, technical societies and Federal 
Government agencies. It has 1,233 
company members. 


Mineral Production Map 


MAP showing the average annual 
value of mineral production of each of 
the States during 1923 to 1932 inclusive, 
the most recent ten-year period for which 
final figures are available, has been pre- 
pared by the United States Bureau of Mines. 
Within the borders of each State is a 
circle the size of which is proportional to 
the average annual value of output; it is 
divided into four parts, each segment 
colored to show the relative production of 
four general classes of minerals. The four 
general classes of minerals are—petroleum, 
natural gas and natural gasoline; coal; 
metallic products; and non-metallic prod- 
ucts, exclusive of fuels. 

A study of this map will reveal some sur- 
prising information, such as which are the 
principal mineral producing States, where 
lie the most productive areas, and how large 
oil and gas loom in the totals. These totals 
put Pennsylvania in first place, with Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma, and Texas in second, 
third and fourth places. 

Copies of the map may be secured from 
Scott Turner, director, United States Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 





HE American Gas Association will be represented on the program of the 

Second Congress of the International Gas Union to be held at Zurich, Switzer- 
land, September 1-4, by Clifford E. Paige, vice-president of The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company and a former president of the Association. Mr. Paige, who is also 
vice-president of the International Gas Union, will present an address, September 2, 
on “Coordinated Research and Coordinated Rate Making.” 

Other representatives of the American Gas Association who will be in attendance 
are—W. Reed Morris, vice-president, Koppers Gas and Coke Company; Hilmar 
Papst, vice-president and general manager, Portland Gas and Coke Company, Port- 
land, Oregon; and Alexander Forward, managing director, American Gas Associa- 
tion. Several of the delegates will be accompanied by members of their families. 

According to Fritz Escher, of Zurich, president of the Union, the conference 
will be attended by representatives from Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium. 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia and other countries. The program will consist princi- 
pally of a series of reports by the members of the individual countries founded on 
questions which have been circularized among the members of the International Gas 


Union in the various countries. 
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Gas Industry Exhibit At World’s Fair 











West wall—Lounge 
and basement, showing 
conversion burner in- 
stallation. 


South wall—Model of 
smokeless modern city 
and individual display 
of gas appliances. 


t 







Looking at south wall 
through Electrolux 
exhibit. 


One of the model 


East wall—showing : 
itchens. 


part of gas range ex- 


hibit. 


=. One of the model base- 
ments, showing a gas 


% 


= water heater. 


Here are shown several views of the gas industry exhibit at the 1934 World’s Fair, Chicago, which is sponsored by the American Gas As- 
sociation, with member gas companies and appliance manufacturers cooperating. When taken as a whole, the exhibit tells the complete story 
of how modern gas appliances can contribute to home comfort and convenience. 
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Glass-Making at the 
World’s Fair 


LASS-MAKING traditions that were 

five centuries in forming have been 
broken at the 1934 World’s Fair at 
Chicago, for the three “glass masters” work- 
ing at the exhibit of the Venice-Murano 
factory now recognize that “You Can Do 
It Better With Gas.” 

Since the 15th century, the glass makers 
of Venice have been sending their two- 
masted sailing vessels across the Adriatic 
Sea to Dalmatia, to bring back dried beech 
wood for the glass furnaces. Upon its ar- 
rival in Venice, this dry wood was—and 
still is—baked in an oven for two days to 
remove the last traces of moisture. Only 
then was it suitable for firing the furnaces, 
for moisture is the enemy of clear glass. 

When Cavaliere Celso Pier Baccovich of 
the Venice and Murano glass factory came 
to Chicagd to arrange for the exhibit, he 
learned with dismay that the rules of A 
Century of Progress Exposition forebade 
the use of any solid, smoke-producing fuel. 
In desperation, he was about to abandon 
plans for exhibiting, until one of the engi- 





neers from the industrial department of 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. con- 
vinced him that gas would do the job. 

Now gas is doing the job better than the 
Venetian glass makers have ever seen it 
done before. Gas furnaces provide a more 
even temperature, contributing to the exact- 
ness of fashioning the glass. 

What is more important, the use of gas 
enables the glass makers to heat their fur- 
naces to a much higher temperature—1,840 
degrees Fahrenheit instead of 1,440 degrees. 
Not only does this greater heat make the 
glass clearer, by burning out impurities, 
but it enables the use of pigments which 
would not work properly at lower temper- 
atures. 

This ability to use new colors and to 
make a clearer glass opens new horizons to 
this 500-year-old industry. The three old- 
world artisans working on the grounds of 
the Chicago World’s Fair can actually make 
better Venetian glass than their comrades at 
the Murano factory in Venice. 





Gas Flood Lighting in Boston 


S an interesting example of the wide adaptability of gas, and for experimental 

purposes, eight brilliant, high-pressure gas lamps have been imported from 

England by the Boston Consolidated Gas Company and have been installed to 
illuminate the yard and entrances of the McBride Street Service Station. 

The largest of these lamps has a three-mantle unit and 4500 candle power. Other 
of the lamps have two mantles and are 3000 candle power, while the smaller ones 
have a one-mantle unit and 1500 candle power. 

The essential advantage of gas lighting over electric lies in the area of light 
center. A 1500 candle-power gas unit has over 20 square inches of light surface, 
while a 750-watt electric lamp with the same candle power has its light center 
concentrated on a very much smaller area. As a result, the gas lamp gives a larger 
volume of light, eliminating the objectionable dazzling effect of the electric lamp. 
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Kenneth Williams 
Appointed 


ENNETH WILLIAMS has been ap- 

pointed manager of sales for the de- 
partment of engineering and construction 
of Byllesby Engineering and Management 
Corporation, according to H. W. Fuller, 
vice president in charge of that depart- 
ment. 

The engineering department of the 
Byllesby corporation, which has for some 
years practically confined its services to 
the subsidiaries of Standard Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, is expanding its activities 
to include general engineering practice for 
independent clients. It is in this phase of 
the corporation's activities that Mr. Wil- 
liams will be associated. . 


New Directors 


N. B. Bertolette, president of The Har- 
risburg Gas Company, Harrisburg, Pa., has 
announced the election of Albert L. Allen 
and Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., to the board of 
directors of the company. The newly elected 
directors replace W. W. Bodine and Stuart 
Cooper, of Philadelphia. 


Honored for Life Saving 


Two employees in the customers’ service 
division of The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company, James Donnelly and Herbert W. 
Quaile, were singularly honored at the 
president’s staff meeting on July 31 for 
the saving of human life by the application 
of the Schafer Prone Pressure method of 
resuscitation. 

Mr. Donnelly was 
awarded a McCarter 
medal, bar and cer- 
tificate and Mr. 
Quaile received a 
McCarter medal and 
certificate. The pres- 
entations were 
made by Conrad N. 
Lauer, president of 
The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Com- 
pany, on behalf of 
the American Gas 
Association. 

The award of a 
medal, bar and cer- 
tificate to Mr. Don- 
nelly was the result 
of his quick action 
in saving two lives 
within the space of 
a month. 

A total of twenty 
McCarter awards 
has been made to 
employees of The 
Philadelphia Gas 
Company. 





James Donnelly 





Herbert W. Quaile 
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Gas Featured in Pottery Exhibit 





Gas is conspicuously on the job at one of the most interest- 
ing and popular exhibits at the Chicago World’s Fair—the 
working exhibit of the Haeger Potteries. 

The exhibit, pictured above, which has received an unusual 
amount of publicity, consists of a complete pottery in steady 
operation. The feature of the exhibit which will be of greatest 
interest to gas men is the kiln in which 5,000 pieces of pottery 
are fired every day. This kiln, incidentally, also attracts much 
attention from visitors. 

The kiln—a 25-foot circular tunnel—was installed by the 


=. . 
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Allied Engineering Company of Cleveland, Ohio, and it has 
produced an unusually high percentage of perfect pieces from 
the first hour of its operation. So successful has this kiln 
proved, in fact, that the Haeger Potteries are planning to con- 
vert the kilns in their factories at Dundee, Illinois, to use gas, 
since they are actually getting better results on the World’s 
Fair Grounds than they are in their regular production. 

The director of the Haeger Exhibit has obligingly corisented 
to the use of a sign calling the attention of visitors to the fact 
that “For perfect temperature control, this kiln is gas-fired.” 





Gas Furnace at the 


Chrysler Exhibit 


FORCED draft gas furnace plays an 

important part in one of the most 
popular features of the Chrysler Motors Ex- 
hibit at the Chicago World’s Fair. 

The feature consists of three units—the 
gas furnace, which heats billets of special 
alloy steel to a temperature of 2210° F., 
the temperature being governed by an auto- 
matic control mechanism; the 4,000-pound 
steam drop forge hammer, which in action 
exerts a force of 15,000 tons on the red- 
hot billets, shaping them in four operations ; 
and the trimming press, where the excess 
metal is scaled off the forging while it is 
still hot. 

The earth-shaking impact of the great 
hammer draws the crowds at the Exposi- 
tion, and the spectacle of somebody work- 
ing keeps them watching. They see one of 
the operators reach into the white-hot in- 
terior of the furnace with a long pair of 
tongs, and pull out a glowing steel billet, 
6 x 3 x 1% inches. Moving over to the 
steam hammer, he puts one end of the billet 
in a groove, and turns it under the hammer 
blows until it is rounded and tapered. 

The operator then “upsets” it—thrusts 
the tapered end into a carefully sized hole 
in the anvil block, and brings the hammer 
down on the projecting portion, which is 
forced into shape between two dies, one 
in the anvil and one in the hammer. A 
further shaping follows. 








Rod Heating a Growing 
Outlet 


As a result of considerable success at the 
MacWhyte Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
interest in gas for rod baking revived 
rapidly. Shortly afterwards two units were 
installed at the Seneca Wire Company, 
Fostoria, Ohio, and this was followed by 
two additional units in the same plant. 
A.G.A. headquarters received several in- 
quiries from various parts of the country 
asking for help in selling rod heating in- 
stallations, and consequently, one may al- 
most look on it as a new development. 

In February, A. J. Huston, industrial 
supervisor at the Worcester Gas Light 
Company, reported on the sale of a rod 
heating furnace at the American Steel and 
Wire Company. In this case, speed, im- 
proved uniformity of product and reduc- 
tion in scale were the deciding factors 
which made the manufacturer adopt a 
high pressure Surface Combustion rod 
heater in place of fuel oil at 3 cents a 
gallon. Manufactured gas was used at 
an average cost of 59 cents per M cu.ft. 

Rod heating, in case this term is not 
familiar, may be likened to a combination 
of baking and annealing of steel rods or 
heavy wires whereby a coating of lime is 
baked on to the coil of wire or rod. Subse- 
quently, this material is used as the raw 
stock for drawing out to thinner diameters 
and for making wire springs, coils, etc. 
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Sales 


Experiences 








Compiled by Sales | 
Experience Committee, 
Industrial Gas Section 





For three months now The 
Monthly has published these indus- 
trial sales experiences. 

Many more experiences have been 
submitted, but largely as a result of 
the Committee’s efforts. Perhaps you 





have had an unusual experience, a 
specially difficult sale to make, or com- 
petition of unusual severity. If you 
have, we would like to pass your story 
along to the industry. It might prove 
of inestimable value to other indus- 


trial gas men and further increase the 
use of gas in industry. If you prefer, 
address a letter to the American Gas 
Association and you will receive a 
supply of blanks on which to report 
your most recent success. 








Speed 

In a brass forging plant operators are 
on piece rates, so that speed of heating is 
very important. When J. H. Doak of The 
Connecticut Light & Power Company re- 
placed electric furnaces with a Surface Com- 
bustion direct fired brass forging furnace, 
the operators were very well pleased. 
Lower operating cost, faster heating and 
less scale than were produced by the elec- 
tric furnace resulted. 

This installation, using 3000 cu.ft. of 
manufactured gas per hour at a rate of 
65 cents per MCF, compares very favorably 
even with oil at 5 to 6 cents per gallon and 
electricity at 8 to 9 mills per KWH. The 
comparison with oil was particularly favor- 
able since it was necessary to use a muffle 
with the oil, which lowered the efficiency 
and added considerably to the maintenance 
cost. 


Wire Again 

The many reports of sales of gas replac- 
ing electric installations point toward a def- 
inite trend away from electricity for indus- 
trial heating. The growing momentum of 
this movement clearly justifies the judg- 
ment of industrial gas engineers who pre- 
dicted long ago that experience with the 
higher priced electrical heating would 
eventually bring back a great deal of in- 
dustrial business to the more satisfactory 
and at the same time lower cost gas opera- 
tion. 

In a recent sale made by E. Ruckelshaus, 
industria! fuel representative of the Public 
Service Electric & Gas Company, a tube 
furnace for annealing strands of bronze 
and brass wire was rebuilt so that gas in 
place of electricity could be used. The 
furnace had been operating some time using 
electricity at 2 cents per kw.hr., but is now 
equipped with American Gas Furnace Com- 
pany burners taking 300 cubic feet of 525 
B.t.u. gas per hour, at an average rate of 
90 cents per M cu.ft. 


The tube furnace consists of 40 brass 
tubes, designed by the gas company and 
rebuilt using B & W insulating firebrick 
for high temperature insulation. This fur- 
nace heats up in an hour and 35 minutes 
requiring 400 cubic feet of gas and then is 
run for 9 hours and 25 minutes using 1673 
cubic feet of gas at 1076°. Gas is also 
used as an atmosphere in the tubes requir- 
ing approximately 120 cubic feet per hour. 
The result of operating this furnace has 
been a better wire than was made in the 
Bell-type electric furnace. The surface con- 
dition of the wire is improved and the 
anneal is such that breakage occurring in 
later processes has been reduced by 80%. 





Risk of $4000 


In Oakland, California, there is a large 
Surface Combustion galvanizing installation 
which was sold on a trial basis at a risk 
to the Pacific Gas & Electric Company of 
almost $4000. 

According to J. H. Gumz who sold this 
installation, taking into account only fuel, 
zinc and dross, a saving of $1.25 per ton 
was shown with a longer kettle life over 
previous fuel operation that has not yet 
been evaluated. 

The company is very well satisfied after 
three years, and since then other similar 
jobs have been sold. Natural gas at 50 cents 
per MCF is competing with oil at about $1 
per barrel. 


Largest Bakery in the West 


When manufactured gas was used in San 
Francisco, only one of the traveling ovens 
in this bakery was gas operated, but now 
that natural gas has come, the entire bakery, 
thought to be the largest wholesale bakery 
in the West, is on natural gas. 

There are fifteen Dutch ovens and two 
Baker Perkins traveling ovens, making a 
total maximum hourly demand of 50,000 
cu.ft. of natural gas per hour. 


J. H. Gumz of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company reports that the greatest sin- 
gle factor in making this sale was clean- 
liness, and consequently gas at 22 cents per 
MCF successfully met competition with oil 
at $1.01 per barrel. 


Beer and Pretzels 


Now that beer has had a chance to re- 
gain its popularity it is only natural that 
gas men everywhere should look to the 
pretzel business. As expected, reports are 
beginning to come in of the successful sale 
of gas for pretzel ovens. 

As a general rule, gas ovens will be 
lower in first cost than oil ovens and the 
fire hazard will be definitely less. Frank H. 
Trembly, of The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company, reports these very factors as the 
determining ones in the sale of a gas-fired 
traveling pretzel oven at the Reisman 
Pretzel Company in Philadelphia. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 cubic feet per hour will 
be used in an oven of its own make. Gas 
at 73 cents per M cu.ft. (530 B.t.u.) has 
proved cheaper than oil at 514 cents per 
gallon. 


Potato Chips 


Almost simultaneously two reports of 
sales of potato chip cookers were received. 
One by C. W. Gale, Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado, and the other by G. W. 
Miner, Memphis Power & Light Company. 

In the first case, 830 B.t.u. natural gas 
at 5314 cents per M cu.ft. replaced three 
coal-fired cookers using 10,000 B.t.u. coal at 
$4.50 per ton. 

In the second case, 1,000 B.t.u. gas at 
47 cents per M cut. is being burned 
through McKee proportional mixing equip- 
ment. A better grade of chip and higher 
production, together with reduced spoilage, 
are reported. 
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No Demand Charge 


Dating back to the days when Venetian 
triemes traded in Cornwall, tin has been 
an important metal and has withstood the 
ups and downs of countless centuries. Old 
though it is, electric salesmen were not 
slow in trying to get the business and even 
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with a rate of .015 cents per kw.hr. gas 
proved to be lower in cost, according to 
O. F. Reynolds, industrial engineer of the 
Chattanooga Gas Company. 
pot furnaces at the American Manufactur- 
ing Company in Chattanooga are now oper- 
ated at lower cost with 520 B.t.u. gas at 


The tinning 


formerly used. 


305 


$1.00 per M cuft. than with electricity 


The installation with gas is less expen- 
sive, and particularly in these days of 
fluctuating production can real economy be 
shown since there is no demand charge to 
pay for gas when production is slow. 





Boilers Galore 


So many interesting boiler sales have been reported that it will not be possible to discuss all of them in detail. Consequently, 


the following table summarizing the results has been prepared: 








Location 


Size 


Gas Rate 


Competing Fuel 


Remarks 


Reported by 





Hotel Mills, 
Denver, Colo. 


Rankin Car 
House, Pitts- 
burgh Rail- 
ways 


Steam Laundry, 
San Francisco 


Hotel, 7 
San Francisco 


Drake Cleaners, 
Memphis 


Pressing Shop, 
Memphis 


Tire Retreading, 
Memphis 


Mirror Silver- 
ing, Water- 
bury 


Federal Seed 
Loan Office, 
Memphis 


Union Planters 
Bank Bldg., 
Memphis 

Crescent Laun- 
dry Cleaners, 
Memphis 


Boulder City 
Bakery 


Continental Can 
Co., Denver 


Homewood Car 
me S, 
ittsburgh 
Railways 


Ideal S 48-6 


10 S 443 Bryant, 
8 S 443 Bry- 
ant, 100 Hum- 
phrey unit 
heater 

Scotch Marine 
boiler 


1200 hp. in- 
stalled three 
400 hp. units 


30 hp. HRT 
boiler 


2 hp. low-head 
gas boiler 


6 hp. boiler 


3 hp. McKee 
boiler 


Five boilers de- 
signed for gas 


HRT boiler 


217 hp. Lo-Hed 
boiler 


5 hp. conversion 


Pittsburgh 5 S 
and No. 27 
Excelso 


Bryant _ boilers 
and Hum- 
phrey unit 
heaters 


3414¢/MCF 


830 B.t.u. will use 
a maximum of 1740 


cf./hr. 
45¢/MCF 


1130 B.t.u. will use 
about 1000 c.f./hr. 


35¢/MCF 


1000 B.t.u. will use 
about 1000 c.f./hr. 


14¢/MCF 
1000 B.t.u. 


40¢/MCF 


1000 B.t.u. will 


1200 c.f./hr. 


60¢/MCF 


1000 B.t.u. will 


100 c.f./hr. 


55¢/MCF 


1000 B.t.u. will 


300 c.f./hr. 
$1.10/MCF 


520 B.t.u. will 


240 c.f./hr. 


22¢/MCF 


960 B.t.u. will 


3500 c.f./hr. 


20¢/MCF 


960 B.t.u. will 


7000 c.f./hr. 
18¢/MCF 


960 B.t.u. will 


12,000 c.f./hr. 


58¢/MCF 


830 B.t.u. will 


250 c.f./hr. 


50¢/MCF 


830 B.t.u. will 


200 c.f./hr. 


41¢/MCF 


use 


1130 B.t.u. will use 
about 10,000 c.f./hr. 


Sub. bit. coal 
$4.25 per ton 


Coal at 
per ton 


$1.25 

Oil at $1.09 per 
barrel 

Oil at $0.89 per 


barrel 


Coal at 
per ton 


$4.25 


Coke at 
per ton 


$8.00 


Coal at 
per ton 


$6.50 


Anthracite at 
$11 per ton 


Oil at $2.30 per 
barrel 


Coal at $3.75 
per ton incl. 
delivery and 
ash removal 


Oil at 5¢ per 
gallon from 
local field 


No competitive 
fuel 


Coal at $1.25 


Killum gas burners. Original 
gas_ installation poorly 
made by local plumber, 
nearly causing loss of job. 

Flexibility of gas for widely 
scattered heating. 


Cleanliness rather than cost 
sold the job, although free- 
dom from tending burn- 
ers was a factor. 


N.G.E. type A_ burners. 
Higher efficiency makes 
saving on B.t.u. basis. 
Hand control of gas and 
draft operated on scien- 
tific basis. 

2L Webster burners with 
automatic high - pressure 
regulator controlling gas 
and louvre doors. Saved 
unsatisfactory labor. Mod- 
ernizing of piping traps, 
etc., effected big saving. 

Many of these installations 
can be modernized and 
improved. 


Ceco gas burner. Good reg- 
ulation of steam pressure 
only possible by use of 
gas boiler. 

Originally used a_ small 
bucket-a-day coal heater, 
but speed was too slow. 


High salvage value for boil- 
ers when short-term lease 
expires. 


Atmospheric multiset burn- 
ers. Showed 40% saving 
over oil. 

Lower initial cost of gas over 
stoker, steady steam pres- 
sure. Value of gas service 
in other plant managed by 
this company. 

Cleanliness and flexibility of 
control. Used to heat oil 
for firing bake ovens. 


Change over from an under- 
sized water heater installa- 
tion. 


Essentially sold because of 
convenience, better temp. 
control, varied temp. re- 
quirements. 


C. W. Gale, Public 


Service Company 
of Colorado 


R. L. Melaney, 


Equitable Gas 
Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


. H. Gumz, Pacific 


Gas & Elec. Co., 
San __‘ Francisco, 
Calif. 


J. F. Aicher, Pac. 


Gas & Elec. Co., 
San Francisco, 
Calif. 


P. B. Woodward, 


Memphis Pr. & 
Light Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


R. P. Heslip, Mem- 


phis Power & 
Light Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


G. W. Miner, Mem- 


phis Power & 
Light Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


W. W. Young, Jr., 


Conn. Lt. & Pr. 
Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 


J. S. Robinson, 


Memphis Power 
& Light Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


ditto 


Louis H. Hungate, 


Jr., Memphis 
Power & Light 
Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 


C. W. Gale, Pub. 


Serv. Co. of Col- 
orado, Boulder 


City, Colorado. 


C. W. Gale, Public 


Serv. Co. of Col- 
orado, Denver, 
Colo. 


R. L. Melaney, 


Equitable Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
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ACCOUNTING SECTION 


E. B. NUTT, Chairman H. W. HARTMAN, Secretary A. S. CORSON, Vice-Chairman 








An Accounts Payable Machine Installation’ 
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vouchers, petty cash vouchers and pay- 
rolls. It consists of sheets of 50 lines 


HE application of bookkeeping ma- By GrorcE L. HARRISON each which contain, in addition to the 
chines to the principles of public util- distribution columns that serve as a con- 
ity accounting is no longer in the ex- Consolidated Gas Company of New York trol for the posting of the detailed ac- 
perimental or theoretical stage. To a : counts to the subsidiary ledgers, two ad- 
greater or less degree, it has become an ditional columns, one for the gross 
accomplished fact. No doubt many util- Accounting Department was made, having amount of the charge and the other for 
ity companies either have machine in- in mind that as the result of such a sur- recording the amount of the cash dis- 
stallations for their general accounting vey a procedure could be established count. (Detail accounts are charged with 
work or have given study to this subject. that would insure a steady flow of work the gross amounts billed and cash dis- 
It is generally admitted that increased through the department daily and thereby counts credited in one amount to operat- 
efficiency is the ultimate result when such minimize peak conditions. The changes ing or construction.) This record, which 
installations have been made. involved as the result of this study were has been carried on for many years as the 
It often happens that the conversion of so broad in their scope that they em- source of the report of vouchers audited, 
records from long hand to machine bodied not only the Accounting Depart- submitted for the approval of the Execu- 
operation is not made to conform in its ment but both the Treasury and Auditing tive Committee each week, is also pre- 
entirety to the principles of a machine Departments as well. pared on a_ bookkeeping machine, 
plan. Company policy may require the It was found that one of the major equipped with adding attachments for 
maintenance of records not readily adapt- problems to be dealt with was not the the automatic totalling and carrying for- 
able to the producing of results on a installation and operation of the machine ward of the entries. 
machine plan in the most efficient manner. plan but the organizing of the clerical In this regard, there is one phase of 
In presenting briefly this Accounts staff to the extent that the routine would departmental routine that might be of 
Payable machine installation it is not the function smoothly, thereby automatically interest. The audit register records daily 
intent to stress only the brighter side of feeding a steady flow of work to the the accumulation of entries to be utilized 
the results obtained, but also to point accounts payable machine operator. in controlling the amounts posted to the 
out some of the problems which were Before outiining the machine plan, it underlying records. With the aid of this 
confronted. is believed desirable to comment upon audit register, and the further fact that 
Prior to the adoption of the machine another record which is so closely related there is in effect what may be termed 
plan, a study of the entire routine of the to it that it plays a very important part “compulsory posting’ to the distribution 
cninlnatintintionens in the method of operation. This record, ledgers, statistical records, and Accounts 
*Contributica from the Accounting Machines which is known as the Audit Register, is Payable, as an established daily routine, 


Committee. a control for the distribution by General the records are always in current balance. 
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The Machine Plan 


The posting operations affecting the 
Accounts Payable Machine Plan may be 
divided into two distinct groups. One, 
the posting of vendor's invoices, petty 
cash and payrolls, the other cash. When 
posting items under the first group, the 
following results are simultaneously ac- 
complished by a single operation: 


A—The vendor’s pay statement, in 
duplicate. (Often referred to as 
a remittance advice.) 


B—The vendor's ledger account, bal- 
anced. 


C—The voucher proof sheet. 


The voucher proof sheet, which is a 
very important part of this entire opera- 
tion, represents the complete transaction 
as entered in the ledger account and has 
been designed to accommodate the same 
number of items as are listed on the 
audit sheet. The accumulated totals on 
the proof sheet must, therefore, at all 
times, be in accord with the amounts 
tabulated on the audit sheet. In the 
event that an error occurs in transcribing 
from the original source to the ledger 
sheet, such variation would immediately 
come to light when reconciling the totals 
on the voucher proof sheet with the 
audit sheet. Such variation can readily 
be traced by a comparison of the two 
forms. 

After the invoices have been posted to 
the Accounts Payable Record, they are 
filed in payment due-date sequence in a 
special file provided for such accumula- 
tion. The vendor's pay statement re- 
mains with the ledger sheet, and in the 
event that there may be other invoices 
subsequently passing through the ac- 
counts that bear the same due-date, such 
items are automatically posted to thé pay 
statement, and, concurrently, to the ledger 
sheet and proof sheet. 

The Accounts Payable machine opera- 
tor refers each day to the payment due- 
date file and, after arranging the items 
selected from this file in alphabetical 
order, picks out the necessary pay state- 
ments to accompany them. The pay state- 
ments and the accumulated invoices, after 
being compared, are then forwarded to 
the auditor of disbursements. The dup- 
licate copy of the pay statement, which 
becomes the Accounting Department file 
copy, provides for the approval of the 
auditor of disbursements after the invoices 
have been checked by his staff. 

The entering of items on the vendor's 
Pay statement, simultaneously with the 
entry on the vendor's ledger account sheet 
and the voucher proof sheet (which en- 
try has been checked with the total on 
the audit register) automatically elimi- 
nates the possibility of error in the aggre- 
gate amount of the invoices involved. 
There is, however, the possibility of an 
invoice being entered to the credit of the 
wrong vendor’s account, but the chance 
of such an erroneous entry being passed 
through the provided channels and being 
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Accounting Section Luncheon 
Conferences 
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ACCOUNTING SECTION 
Luncheon Conference 
Atlantic City, October 31 st 











FEATURE of the Accounting Section 
convention program will be a series 

of luncheon conferences to be held at the 
Ritz Carlton Hotel, Atlantic City, on 
Wednesday, October 31. Conferences are 
being provided for five groups as follows: 


Accounting Machines 
Customers’ Accounting 
Customer Relations 
General Accounting 
Office Management. 


The purpose of these luncheon confer- 
ences is to provide an opportunity for 
the exchange of information regarding 
accounting practices in the various util- 
ity companies, as well as a discussion of 
the many current problems with which 
accountants are confronted. 

Prominent members of the Accounting 
Section will preside at each of the lunch- 
eon sessions. While the Luncheon Con- 
ference Committee has accumulated ma- 
terial for discussion at each session, there 
will in no sense be any formal program. 
No minutes will be kept—everything will 
be “off the record.” The luncheon con- 
ferences, each of which will be relatively 
small, are being planned so that any 
member may participate, both by asking 
questions and by contributing their own 
experiences regarding the various sub- 
jects under discussion. Judging from the 
character and controversial nature of the 
topics received to date for discussion, the 
luncheon conferences promise to be an 
outstanding success. 

Application blanks for luncheon reser- 
vations will be made available to mem- 
bers soon. It is urged that reservations 
be made at as early a date as possible. 
More detailed information concerning the 
luncheon conferences will be printed in 
next month’s issue of “The Monthly.” 





paid in error is very remote, for the 
following reasons: 


1. In the operation of machine posting, 
the operator is required to transcribe 
the name of the vendor from the 
original source to each ledger ac- 
count in a space at the right side 
of the sheet provided for that pur- 
pose. At the time of making this 
transcription, the operator is unable 
to see the vendor’s name at the top 
of the ledger sheet. Consequently, 
if an invoice is entered on the 
wrong sheet, the different name in 
the prescribed column of the ledger 
sheet will stand out clearly. 

2. The comparison made on the “due- 
date” for the invoices to be paid, 
between the invoices in the due-date 
file and the pay statements, would 
automatically reveal any discrepan- 
cies that may exist. 

3. The verification of the auditor of 
disbursements before affixing his 
signature to the respective pay 
statements is a further safeguard 
against errors in posting. 


After the auditor of disbursements has 
approved the duplicate copy of the pay 
statement, both the original and duplicate 
copies, together with the invoices ap- 
plicable thereto, are forwarded to the 


Treasury Department for payment. The 
original is mailed to the vendor with the 
check; the duplicate is returned to the 
Accounting Department, attached to the 
respective invoices. 

This system lends itself readily to the 
preparation of the check in conjunction 
with the pay statement. Being interested 
primarily in the accounting advantages 
of the system, this installation did not 
incorporate this feature for the reason 
that it was not considered desirable to 
disturb the existing routine as to the 
issuance of checks, under the direction of 
the treasurer, which were being effec- 
tively handled. There may be advantages 
in preparing the checks in conjunction 
with the pay statements in cases where 


‘that is adaptable to the established rou- 


tine. 

Cash is posted daily from a loose-leaf 
cash book. In this respect the machine 
plan again provides a control, as a cash 
proof sheet is maintained similar to the 
voucher proof sheet which records all 
cash postings. This form provides for 
the same number of postings on each page 
as is provided for in the cash book so that 
upon the completion of each page of 
cash postings to the vendor’s ledger ac- 
count, the amount accumulated in the 
machine register can be balanced with 
the total disbursements as shown by the 
corresponding page of the cash book. 





Plan for Payment of Vendors’ Invoices 

Considerable care was exercised in the 
establishment of a plan for payment of 
vendors’ invoices to adapt it to two im- 
portant phases of company routine. The 
first, and it may be stated the most im- 
portant, was the arranging for the disburs- 
ing of the company’s funds at intervals 
during the month to conform to the 
financial plan of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The second related to the estab- 
lishment of a procedure to distribute the 
cash payments in such a manner as to 
eliminate the possibility of creating peak 
conditions so far as the posting opera- 
tions are concerned. 

All vendors’ invoices entering the 
records of the company are classified into 
one of two groups. They are designated 
as either “discount” vendors or “regu- 
lars.” The term “regulars,” as implied 
here, is used to designate the accounts 
that do not permit the taking of cash 
discounts. 

Invoices subject to cash discounts are 
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scheduled for payment every Thursday. 
When the schedule is interrupted by a 
holiday, special arrangement is effected 
with the Treasury Department in ad- 
vance to make the necessary disburse- 
ments either the preceding or subsequent 
day. Invoices rendered by vendors, 
classified under the group designated as 
“regulars,” are segregated into three di- 
visions, namely: 


Affiliated Companies. 
Active Accounts. 
Inactive Accounts (Sundries). 


Invoices rendered by the affiliated com- 
panies are paid on specified days each 
month, whereas the invoices of vendors, 
classified as active accounts, are paid on 
the 15th of each month. The latter class 
is representative of vendors who render 
invoices against the company frequently. 
Disbursements are made on Tuesday of 
each week, holidays, of course, necessitat- 
ing a change in the routine, for the in- 
active or sundry accounts. 
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It was found that this disbursing “plan 
results in an equal distribution of work 
for the Sundry Creditor machine opera- 
tor from the angle of posting cash. Ex. 
ceptions, of course, must be made in in- 
stances where it is essential that im- 
mediate payment be made to take ad- 
vantage of a substantial cash discount, 
There are also a relatively small number 
of invoices paid specially by direct in- 
structions of an executive officer. 

In general, the system has worked out 
very effectively during the time it has 
been in operation. As a result of run- 
ning a trial month before its installa- 
tion, most of the problems incident to 
co-ordinating it with the balance of our 
accounting routine could be anticipated. 
It has proven a valuable asset in the or- 
ganization of posting to the construction 
and operating ledgers, and the daily bal- 
ancing of these postings has contributed 
materially to the relieving of the peak 
conditions at the end of each month. 








Form Standardization’ 


TANDARD forms serve the interests of 

the large business concern in two ways; 

as an aid to management and as a saving of 
out-of-pocket expense. 

As to “aid to management,” the impor- 
tance of standard forms naturally depends 
upon the size and complexity of the busi- 
ness organization. A newsboy or the pro- 
prietor of some small concern could not 
derive a great deal of benefit from standard 
reports on his business, since its operations 
are simple and the possibilities of concealed 
leaks and losses are relatively few. He may 
be sufficiently informed by knowing his cash 
balance and the value of his inventory. But it 
would be impossible for the management of 
a large business to visualize what is going 
on in the organization or to determine with 
any degree of accuracy the efficiency with 
which various functions were being followed 
without factual reports on the many phases 
of its operations. 

As to the second way in which standard 
forms serve the interests of the large busi- 
ness concern, “savings in out-of-pocket ex- 
pense” result chiefly from the elimination of 
those forms originally installed to meet some 
need that has since ceased to exist; from 
re-designing necessary reports, so as to lessen 
the work of compiling them as well as to 
facilitate reading them, from reducing the 
number of different grades of paper stock 
used, so as to permit of savings from pur- 
chasing in large quantities; from adapting 
the quality of the paper stock to the use the 
report is expected to receive; and from 


* Contribution of General Accounting Com- 
mittee. 





By H. E. Otson 


Columb a Engineering Corp., New York, 


N. 


printing in maximum quantities, which re- 
duces the unit cost of the job. 


Aid to Management 

It would seem that the greatest benefit 
to be derived from standard forms is the 
first consideration referred to—the aid they 
offer to the management in finding the right 
answers to business problems. However, a 
form is not an end in itself; it is simply 
a means of conveying information, and it 
cannot possibly have greater utility or value 
than the information it conveys. The success 
of the management in meeting the multi- 
tudinous problems of modern business de- 
pends upon the soundness of the judgment 
involved, which, in turn, depends upon the 
reliability of the data and clarity of the re- 
ports upon which the judgment is based. Re- 
liability and clarity depend to a large degree 
upon the consistency in the method by which 
the data is compiled, or in other words, 
upon uniform procedure. The most effective 
way of obtaining uniform procedure and 
certainly the only way of maintaining it is 
to keep the forms that act as a guide to the 
procedure standard at all times. 

Many efforts at standardization of forms, 
reports and procedure have been sporadic 
rather than consistent and sustained. They 
have generally resulted from the oppor- 
tunity of reducing expense by having some 
fairly standard forms, such as checks and 
billheads, which are in use throughout 





several offices, printed and stocked at a 
central point. Sometimes the advantages of 
such a plan are urged by an enterprising 
printer in an effort to increase his own busi- 
ness. Again, the standardization of certain 
forms, such as monthly financial statements, 
may have been forced by the difficulty of 
making satisfactory and consistent consoli- 
dations and comparisons of the financial 
and statistical reports of companies that 
have been brought together under one 
management. 


Continuous Control 


Standardization work does not begin or 
end with designing forms that are neat and 
inexpensive, having them printed in maxi- 
mum quantities and used throughout a 
group of companies. This is probably rela- 
tively unimportant as compared to the fea- 
ture of continuous control, as a form is 
likely to be altered beyond recognition after 
a period of a few years if unrestricted re- 
plenishment is left with the individual com- 
panies. This condition can readily occur, 
since, the first time a new supply is needed, 
a printer may be consulted who is not the 
one that handled the original order. As a 
result, the style of type may change or the 
printer may not have the identical quality of 
paper that was used in the original order; 
he may substitute an inferior grade or be 
overstocked with a better grade which he is 
willing to use at no advance over the price 
of the original quality. Thus, a change in 
the grade of paper, the style of type, and 
possibly in the color, may result. Still more 
important is the fact that these changes 
may, upon subsequent reorder, be regarded 
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as standard requirements and the price 
charged by the printer based accordingly. 
Alterations of this character, occurring at 
the time of reorder, soon result in a con- 
dition where the only feature that the form 
retains in common with the original or with 
the corresponding one used elsewhere is its 
form number. It would seem, therefore, 
that the price of standard forms, like the 
price of liberty and of good roads, is 
eternal vigilance. 

The foregoing general principles are ap- 
plicable to any large organization, but, un- 
questionably, the greatest advantages are to 
be realized in those organizations composed 
of scattered subsidiary companies under 
centralized management. Most of such large 
organizations in the gas industry, it will be 
remembered, have resulted from mergers 
and acquisitions of previously independent 
companies, as well as by the organization 
of new companies. Naturally, in companies 
that were organized independently of each 
other, any different views of the individual 
managements would be reflected in the 
forms used and the procedures followed. 
They may or may not be well adapted to 
the needs of the various companies, the im- 
portant consideration being that their prob- 
able multiplicity and variety would make 
difficult the attempt of a central manage- 
ment to conduct uniformly the operations 
of the subsidiary companies. 


Method Used by Large Corporation 

By way of making the foregoing general 
principles more concrete, and of illustrating 
how standard forms and procedure may be 
introduced and maintained, a brief review 
is offered of the method used by one large 
corporation that has followed this work 
consistently for the past several years. 

This organization attained its present cor- 
porate structure by the merger of holding 
and operating companies. Because each 
company had followed a somewhat different 
accounting system and used a different form 
of financial statement, the preparation of a 
consolidated financial statement for the 
newly formed system, which should be a 
routine matter, was a major accounting 
problem requiring a great deal of the time 
and individual attention of the chief ac- 
counting officers. Therefore, one of the first 
requirements was a _ standard financial 
statement that would reflect uniformly the 
system operations enabling direct compari- 
sons to be made between results obtained by 
the reporting companies. It was compar- 
atively simply to provide a standard balance 
sheet and income statement, but it was more 
difficult to provide for the consolidation of 
the details of expenses because each of the 
Subsidiary companies maintained its ex- 
pense accounts in somewhat different form. 
In order to complete the standardization of 
the financial statement it was necessary, 
therefore, to provide a classification of ac- 
counts that would prescribe and interpret 
uniformly the accounts for like operations, 
and at the same time meet the requirements 
of the regulatory bodies in the different 
States in which the companies operated. 


(The preparation of this classification of 
accounts is an interesting story in itself, 
but, of course, it is outside the scope of 
this article.) 


Steps in Standardization 

Many standardization programs have 
stopped at this point, when standard finan- 
cial reports have been installed and the 
accounts have been put on a uniform basis. 
Without minimizing the importance of 
these steps, it is only proper to point out 
that they are but the first steps in the 
standardization of forms and procedure. 
Consider what lies behind the financial 
statement. Fixed Capital, for example, is 
generally reported on the balance sheet as 
only one or two items, “Property, Plant and 
Equipment,” and “Construction Work in 
Progress.’" In the group of companies con- 
sidered, it was found that over 130 different 
forms were used in connection with main- 
taining fixed capital records. Payrolls offer 
another good example. They do not appear 
on the balance sheet at all, except as an 
accrued liability, but 260 different forms 
were used in keeping payroll records— 
monthly, semi-monthly, weekly and special 
payrolls, time reports, etc. Motor trans- 
portation does not appear except as a sus- 
pended account, if at all, and yet some 200 
forms were used in accounting for the fleets 
of trucks and automobiles used in the oper- 
ations of the companies. Similar conditions 
obtained with the other accounting and all 
operating records. 

As a result of a decision to standardize 
these supplementary or detailed records, 
and to establish a medium of control of the 
results previously attained, a Standardi- 
zation Committee was appointed, composed 
of senior accounting department employees 
generally familiar with the organization as 
a whole and the relationship between the 
various departments. The first duty of this 
committee was to determine, by actual sur- 
vey, the existing situation in order to pro- 
cure some definite idea of the potential sav- 
ings and other benefits to be derived. 
Samples of each form in the various in- 
dividual companies were assembled, to- 
gether with related data, such as quantity 
of the last order, unit price, quality of 
paper involved, the use of the form and 
number of copies, etc. The result of this 
survey disclosed that more than 10,000 dif- 
ferent forms were in use, involving some 
500 grades of paper. 

The next step was the instituting of 
studies to determine what, in the opinion 
of the committee, was necessary in the way 
of form revision, paper requirements, etc. 
This preliminary study indicated that a re- 
duction in number of forms approximating 
75% could be effected through the medium 
of elimination and standardization, as well 
as a substantial reduction in the different 
grades of paper. To expedite this work the 
committee sectionalized its activities, one 
section devoting its efforts to form stand- 
ardization; the other to paper standardi- 
zation. 

The form standardization section segre- 
gated the forms into functional classes, such 
as general accounting, customers’ account- 
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ing, production, plant, etc., in order to 
establish an efficient and systematic basis 
for review. Only one functional group of 
forms was studied at a time, and new 
forms were designed which, in the opinion 
of the committee, would cover the oper- 
ations involved. In this manner it was 
possible to complete the standardization of 
a particular group of forms before proceed- 
ing with another. 


Analysis of Forms 


The committee decided that upon com- 
pletion of the analysis of each group of 
forms the proposed revisions would be sub- 
mitted to the various affiliated companies, 
and, after allowing time for study, round- 
table discussions would be held to permit 
objections, criticisms or further suggestions 
to be aired in the presence of all concerned. 
This was deemed advisable as it was recog- 
nized that where forms differ, the procedure 
followed in connection with them is likely 
to differ also, and that in all probability 
the procedure in one company might be 
more efficient, less costly, or have some 
other advantage over that followed in an- 
other; also, because we all become more or 
less attached to our own way of doing 
things, and it is sometimes as hard to con- 
vince us that the other fellow’s way may be 
better as it is to persuade us that the other 
fellow’s home town is more attractive. That 
seems to be human nature. The success of 
the meetings so held exceeded all expecta- 
tions, and representatives of the various in- 
dividual companies practically sold them- 
selves on the changes in the knowledge that 
their comments and ideas had been given 
full recognition. 

The paper standardization section an- 
alyzed each form as to its purpose, its ac- 
tive life and its inactive life, and from the 
results obtained were able to recommend a 
proper quality of paper for each. After all 
forms had been so analyzed, annual require- 
ments of the selected grades of paper were 
determined which enabled arrangements 
being made with paper manufacturers for 
quantity purchases. 

The advantages of form standardization 
would be lost unless the forms remain 
standard. However, they must be respon- 
sive to changing needs. If a form is to con- 
tinue to serve the purpose for which it was 
designed, it should be reviewed occasionally 
to see that it is well adapted to present op- 
erating conditions and to improvements in 
accounting technique. To accomplish this 
the accounting officers and department 
heads were encouraged to criticize and com- 
ment on the forms under their jurisdiction 
and to submit recommendations for their 
improvement. 

The committee maintains a record of the 
data that was assembled in the standardiz- 
ing of each form as well as each suggestion 
for its revision, and when it is necessary tc 
order a new supply the committee reviews 
the form together with its record. If meri- 
torious revisions have been received, those 
interested are consulted, either by corre- 
spondence or by conference, regarding the 
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More Companies Adopt Cooperative 


N May 2, 1931, the Executive Board 

of the American Gas Association 
adopted an official statement of principles 
for promoting cooperative trade relations 
between the gas industry and allied trades 
interested in the sale of domestic gas ap- 
pliances. This statement was later given 
wide publicity within the industry and the 
principles recommended were officially ap- 
proved by the National Association of 
Master Plumbers and the National Heat- 
ing and Piping Contractors Association. 
They were also recommended to the hard- 
ware dealers of the United States by the 
National Retail Hardware Association 
wherever the gas company took the in- 
itiative in requesting the cooperation of 
these dealers. 

In the Fall of 1932 a survey was made 
of member gas companies which indicated 
that 200 companies, serving approxi- 
mately seven million meters had accepted 
and were utilizing the Association's state- 
ment as a basis for promoting coopera- 
tive trade relations. 

The second survey has just been com- 
pleted and shows substantial progress in 
this field. In the manufactured and 
mixed gas branch of the industry 194 


Trade Principles 


operating companies serving seven mil- 
lion customers on December 31, 1933, 
indicated that their sales activities were 
being conducted in accordance with the 
Association’s recommendations. These 
194 companies listed 11,460 cooperating 
dealer outlets. Ninety-five per cent of the 
companies cooperated with plumbers, 
72 per cent with heating contractors, 61 
per cent with furniture stores, 57 per 
cent with hardware stores, 47 per cent 
with department stores, and 11 per cent 
with other stores not classified in the 
above fields, 

The cooperative plans of 96 per cent 
of the companies applied to water heat- 
ers, 81 per cent applied to ranges, 71 
per cent to house heating equipment and 
69 per cent to gas refrigerators. Forty- 
three per cent of the manufactured and 
mixed gas companies reported that they 
carried dealers appliance paper. The 
194 manufactured and mixed gas com- 
panies which reported represented 71 per 
cent of the manufactured gas industry. 

In the natural gas branch 102 operating 
companies serving 3,380,000 customers 
reported approximately 4,800 cooperating 
dealer outlets. Ninety-six per cent of the 


companies reported cooperative plans in 
effect with local plumbers, 85 per cent 
with furniture stores, 83 per cent with 
hardware stores, 81 per cent with heat- 
ing contractors, 58 per cent with depart- 
ment stores, and 4 per cent with other 
stores not classified above. 

In 97 per cent of the cases the coopera- 
tive plans applied to water heaters, 85 
per cent to house heating equipment, 75 
per cent to ranges and 63 per cent to 
refrigerators. Twenty-one per cent of the 
natural gas operating companies reported 
thet they carried their dealers deferred 
payment paper. The 102 operating com- 
panies which responded represent 62 per 
cent of the natural gas industry of the 
United States. 

Promotion of cooperative trade rela- 
tions by the gas companies and dealers 
interested in the sale of gas appliances 
has been an activity of Executive and 
Commercial Section Committees of the 
Association since its formation in 1919. 
The spread of this movement to com- 
panies serving two-thirds of the customers 
in America is very gratifying to those 
who have been active in the work of the 
Association on this subject. 
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. ° Go-Getter.” Mr. Kyne tells of the triumphs 
: Refrigeration Contest Awards To Be Made of a salesman in overcoming the obstacles 
in in obtaining a certain blue vase for his em- 
At Convention ployer.” 
: Mr. Malony declared that the contest, 
. AS companies that won the “blue vase” Fuel Gas Company, of McConnellsville- which was conducted during April, May and 
in the “Go-Getter Contest,’ the na- Malta, Ohio. June, had met with even greater success 
. tion-wide gas refrigeration sales contest Fifth prize winners were: Public Service than the committee had expected when the 
5 of the American Gas Association Refrigera- Electric & Gas Company, Newark, N. J.; campaign was launched, many of the win- 
5 tion Committee, will be awarded prizes at Natural Gas Company, Wheeling, W. Va.; ning companies having far exceeded the 
5 the forthcoming annual convention of the North Penn Gas Company, Port Allegany, quotas which had been set for them under 
e Association to be held in Atlantic City in Pa.; United Gas Public Service Company, the terms of the contest. 
d October, according to an announcement by Opelousas, La., and lowa-Nebraska Light & Mr. Malony commented upon the en- 
d Ronald A. Malony, chairman of the com- Power Company, of Lincoln, Nebraska. thusiasm that had prevailed among the 
mittee. The “blue vase” and cash prizes The cash prizes for companies winning thousands of gas salesmen in all parts of 
r were won by companies making the highest third, fourth and fifth places were $100 the country who participated in the cam- 
e record in their respective divisions. each. paign. ‘Reports from the field,” he said, 
The winning companies were: The South- Companies receiving honorable mention “indicated that the contestants had carried 
- ern California Gas Company, of Los An- were: Boston Consolidated Gas Company, on their activities very much as if the con- 
5 geles, Dallas Gas Company, the Metropoli- Kings Appliance Company, Brooklyn Union test had been a game. Credit goes to the sales 
5 tan Utilities District of Omaha, the Tampa Gas Co., Brooklyn Borough Gas Co., Con- forces who helped make the campaign a suc- 
d Gas Company, the Tyler Gas Service Com- _solidated Gas Company of New York, Mil- _ cess, but the committee also congratulates 
e pany, of Tyler, Texas, and the United Gas waukee Gas Light Company, Minneapolis managers who conducted the contest as 
>. Public Service Company of Huntsville, Gas Light Company, Public Service Elec- though they were leaders of football or base- 
% Texas. : tric & Gas Company (Jersey City, N. J.), ball teams. Everything was doge to stimu- 
ne In addition to the vases, the six com- Springfield (Mass.) Gas Light Company, late interest among salesmen to make their 
se panies above mentioned won cash prizes Southern Counties Gas Company (Orange company the winner of the ‘blue vase.’ 
e of $300 each, except in the case of the Co.), Santa Ana, Calif., Southern Counties “Not only were gas company sales de- 


Southern California Gas Company of Los 
Angeles which receives $500. 

Other cash prizes were awarded to com- 
panies which won second, third, fourth and 
fifth places, the total cash awards amounting 
to $6,700, twenty-eight utilities in all hav- 
ing received cash prizes. Twenty companies 
received “honorable mention” for their high 
record of sales. 

Companies that gained second place 
were: Washington Gas Light Company, 


Gas Company, Pomona, Calif., Natural 
Gas Co., Inc., Monroe, La., Nashville Gas 
& Heating Co., Nashville, Tenn., Com- 
munity Natural Gas Co., Sweetwater, Texas, 
Palestine (Texas) Light, Heat & Power Co., 
Community Natural Gas Co., Vernon, 
Texas, Hornell Gas Light Company, Hor- 
nell, N. Y., Ohio Fuel Gas Company, 
Frazeysburg, Ohio, Gas and Electric Appli- 
ance Co., Caldwell, Ohio, and Virginia Gas 
Distributing Company, of Waynesboro, Va. 


partments alone interested in the success of 
the campaign, but leading executives of the 
industry lent whole-hearted support to the 
activity. The gas refrigerator is now recog- 
nized as an important factor in furnishing 
gteater comfort to the homes of America 
through the use of gas.” 


Frank Leckie Made Gas 


25 Washington, D. C.; New Haven Gas Light Prizes of $100 each awarded for high Engineer 
Company, New Haven, Conn.; Birmingham sales records in June went to Boston Con- RANK LECKIE, son of R. B. Leckie, 
Gas Company, Birmingham, Ala.; Utah Gas solidated Gas Company, New Haven Gas professor of gas engineering at Purdue 
and Coke Company, Salt Lake City, Utah; Light Company, Birmingham Gas Company, University, Lafayette, Indiana, has been ap- 
31 Community Natural Gas Company, East- North Penn Gas Company, of Allegany, Pa.; pointed gas engineer in the liquefied gas 
land, Texas, and Municipal Gas Company, Municipal Gas Company, of Denison, division of the Phillips Petroleum Com- 
of Ennis, Texas. Texas, and Municipal Gas Company, of En- pany. Mr. Leckie took up his new duties 
Winners of the third prize were: Phila- nis, Texas. Aug. 1, with headquarters at Detroit. Since 
delphia Gas Works Company; Providence The awards were based exclusively on in- his graduation from Purdue University in 
14 Gas Company, Providence, R. I.; Scranton- stallations of Electrolux refrigerators manu- 1933, Mr. Leckie has been with the Auto- 
Spring Brook Water Service Co., Scranton, factured at Evansville, Indiana, which are gas Corporation, Chicago, as engineer in 
23 Pa.; Southern Cities Distributing Co., marketed by gas utilities in all sections of charge of research. 
Shreveport, La.; Municipal Gas Company, the country. 
53 Denison, Texas, and the Municipal Gas In his announcement Mr. Malony said: 
Company, of Hillsboro, Texas. “The ‘blue vase,’ adopted as a symbol of Inhalator Approved 
89 Fourth prize winners were: Columbus success by the Committee, has been awarded The Atmos Inhalator, product of the 
Gas & Fuel Company, Columbus, Ohio; only to those companies which stood first Bishinger-Koehler Manufacturing Co., 
199 The Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., Bel- among companies of their size in the con- Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., has been approved 
levue, Pa.; Ohio Fuel Gas Company, test. by the Accident Prevention Committee of 
61 Newark, Ohio; Community Natural Gas “The campaign was called the ‘Go-Getter the Association. Approval followed care- 


Company, Pilot Point, Texas, and the Ohio 


Contest’ after Peter B. Kyne’s story, “The 


ful inspection of the inhalator. 
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British Visitors Impressed by 


American Home Service 


NSPIRED by the American practice of 

rendering complete service to consum- 
ers through the medium of home service 
departments, the British companies are giv- 
ing serious consideration to the adoption 
of similar methods of reaching the woman 
consumer, according to recent reports. 

The delegation, representing The Insti- 
tuting of Gas Engineers, which visited this 
country last year to participate in the In- 
ternational Gas Conference and American 
Gas Association Convention at Chicago and 
to study American gas practice were much 
impressed with the work of home service 
departments in the various companies. In 
addition to observing closely the operations 
of individual departments while on their 
tour of inspection, a number of the British 
delegates were present at the Home Serv- 
ice Breakfast Conference held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of the As- 
sociation. 

Commenting editorially on the June meet- 
ing of The Institution of Gas Engineers, 
the Gas Journal, London, says: 

“It was clear from the Institution papers 
and discussions that considerable impres- 
sion had been made on the minds of many 
of the delegates to America last year by the 
home service departments of the gas un- 
dertakings over there. These are, of course, 
aimed at helping, and so pleasing, the 
woman consumer, but, if you consider the 
matter carefully, this comprises practically 
the whole of the domestic load. Bachelor 
gas consumers are a very small proportion 
of the whole, and even their household 
affairs are largely ordered by mothers and 
sisters. 

“The home service section idea seems, 
therefore, a promising line of development 
in this country, and, even if much has been 
done in some of the larger or better or- 
ganized undertakings, a national lead 
would certainly, in our opinion, be of great 
value to others. It goes without saying that 
any general effort will not be worth while 
unless well done, and on lines suited to 
the mentality of our country women. In 
this connection it is well to note that our 
Industry, if it has been slow in starting in 
this direction, at least has the advantage 
of having before it the experiences of 
others. In addition to the recent opportu- 
nity of studying American methods, there 
are the activities of the Electrical Associ- 
ation for Women which have been there 
for a number of years for all to study. Gas 
interests have been rather inclined to over- 





look, if not to smile at, the activities of this 
branch of electrical propaganda. Unless 
the smiles were merely the sneers of the 
fox when he discovered that the grapes 
were out of reach, we shall expect an ad- 
vance on anything of the kind which has 
been attempted in this country if and when 
the Gas Industry does embark upon an or- 
ganized effort to retain and increase the 
affections of our womenfolk. 

“The organizers will have some hard 
thinking and planning to do, and we trust 
that individual undertakings which are en- 
thusiastic to make a beginning under guid- 
ance will not expect too much all at once 
from their guides, just as we hope that the 
latter will not be carried away to move too 
quickly under the glamour of what has 
recently been seen in America. Practice 
there has been built up over a consider- 
able number of years, and it will take a 
wise woman to sort out what activities will 
be pleasing to the women here and what 
will not. As only a small example, we 
have our grave doubts as to how good old 
British Mrs. Smith would regard the ‘free’ 
use of premise at the. gas showrooms for 
her bridge party if she and her friends had 
to break off at half-time and swallow any 
such obvious propaganda as an address 
by an employee of the undertaking. 

“These thoughts are inspired by the ob- 
vious enthusiasm for a cherchez la femme 
campaign which has been manifest since 
the American tour, but beyond this we have 
a shrewd suspicion that the enthusiasm will, 
before very long, be crystallized into some 
shape of activity on the part of the national 
bodies. The movement when it comes will 
have our hearty support; we have always 
stressed the importance of the appeal to 
women, especially in our junior paper, the 
‘Gas SALESMAN, where the ‘Woman's 
Viewpoint’ has been a popular feature for 
four years—and not alone among the 
women members of the Industry, as we have 
good cause to know. 

“In the organization of Home Service, 
or whatever name it is to have in this 
country, there appears to be every op- 
portunity for the exercise of those virtues 
which are claimed for amalgamation or 
grouping. Those who are unfortunate 
enough (or fortunate according to the view- 
point) to be left outside the big corpo- 
rations will do well to give careful con- 
sideration to any suggestions which are 
made nationally.” 


Home Service at A. G. A. 


Convention 
HE Home Service Committee is featur- 
ing two meetings at the A.G.A. Con- 
vention in Atlantic City on Wednesday, 
October 31. 

A Home Service Breakfast at 8:30 A.M. 
will be held at the Shelburne Hotel. In 
addition to executive greetings, the pro- 
gram will feature a group of short talks 
on particular phases of home service ac- 
tivities, to include girl scout classes; home 
service plays; home service regional meet- 
ings; school cooperation; and home dem- 
onstrations. 

The second home service meeting is an- 
nounced for the late afternoon at 4:00 
P.M., at which time three subject matter 
discussions will include “Consumers Stand- 
ards” by Alice Edwards, executive secretary 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, who has been the representative of 
that association in many Washington Code 
hearings related to women’s interests; 
“Newer Knowledge of Meat Cookery” by 
Inez Willison, National Live Stock and 
Meat Board; “New Methods in Launder- 
ing’’ by Faye Hamilton, McCall’s Magazine. 


Milwaukee Department 


Has Busy Year 


F anyone is doubtful whether home serv- 

ice reaches the women customers in any 
gas company, we advise the reading of 
the following figures from the annual re- 
port of the home service department of the 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company, of which 
Mrs. Ella Liner Lambert is director. 

Milwaukee women are very much in- 
terested in foods and lecture demonstra- 
tions. Seventy-eight classes were given dur- 
ing the year with an average attendance 
of 422, giving a total attendance of 32,949. 
These women met regularly in the large 
home service auditorium of the gas com- 
pany, and to reach this auditorium it was 
necessary for them to pass through the gas 
company sales floor with its display of 
equipment. 

Special lecture demonstrations and talks 
were added to the above list, with 67 dem- 
onstrations given. The average attendance 
was 251, making a total of 16,834 
women. In this case many of the women, 
as members of women’s clubs, were 
brought to the gas company office for the 
first time. 

Calls made in the home totaled 12,519. 
Twelve thousand nine hundred and seven- 
teen telephone calls were listed as well as 
an equally large number of office callers 
and interviews. 

A large number of recipes, to be exact 
1,189,250, were distributed during the yeat. 
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Gas Industry To Exhibit at National Metal Exposition 


N important display of industrial gas 
equipment will be made at the Na- 
tional Metal Exposition to be held in the 
Port Authority Commerce Building, New 
York, October 1 to 5, inclusive. One en- 
tire section comprising about 7,000 sq.ft. 
has been set aside as the Industrial Gas 
Section. In this area there will be shown the 
equipment of eighteen different manufac- 
turers. This display has been arranged by 
the display and contact committee of the In- 
dustrial Gas Section, American Gas Associa- 
tion. 

The National Metal Exposition is an an- 
nual exhibit of all types of equipment used 
in the metal trades. It is conducted under 
the auspices of the American Society for 
Metals with the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Welding Society, the Institute of Metals 
Division and the Iron and Steel Division 
of the American Institute of Metallurgical 
Engineers, and the Wire Association. 

This exposition will occupy the entire 
floor of the Commerce Building where the 
Ford Show was held in December, 1933. At 
the Ford Exposition, 2,298,023 visitors 
were recorded during eighteen days. The 
exhibition area in the Commerce Building 
is called Commerce Hall and covers the en- 
tire building running from Fifteenth to Six- 
teenth Streets, Eighth to Ninth Avenues. It 
is a new structure with modern facilities for 
exhibition purposes. 


The companies which will exhibit in the 
Industrial Gas Section are: 


American Gas Association (Headquar- 
ters’ Booth) 

American Gas Furnace Company 

American Electric Furnace Company 

Ensign-Reynolds, Inc. 

Gas Machinery Company 

Gehnrich Corporation 

General Gas Light Company 

Chas. A. Hones, Inc. 

C. M. Kemp Mfg. Company 

Mears-Kane-Ofeldt, Inc. 

Lee B. Mettler Company 

Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Company 

Parker-Kalon Corporation 

Partlow Corporation 

R-S Products Corporation 

Selas Company 

Spencer-Turbine Company 

Surface-Combustion Company 

United American Bosch Corporation 


In addition to the regular lines of indus- 
trial equipment, there will be shown the 





Port Authority Commerce Building, New York, which will be the scene of the 
National Metal Exposition in October 


latest developments and most up-to-date ap- 
plications of the use of gas for industrial 
purposes. It is expected that some of the 
equipment displayed will show applications 
of controlled furnace atmospheres. 

The gas industry display is made possible 
through the three-part cooperation of the 
American Gas Association, individual gas 
companies and the manufacturers of indus- 
trial equipment. This exposition should be 
a real education to any industrial gas man 
and all those interested are invited to attend. 
The American Gas Association will have a 
booth which may be used as headquarters 
and a meeting place for the gas industry, 
manufacturers and others interested in In- 
dustrial Gas. 


Savings in Boiler Room 
Labor Pay for Gas 


From the heart of the textile country 
comes a report by Stuart F. Morgan, su- 
perintendent of utilization at the New Bed- 
ford Gas and Edison Light Company, tell- 
ing about the application of gas at the 
Knowles Loom Reed Works. In this plant 
reeds are coated with melting pitch, and by 
installing gas under the pitch kettle it was 
possible to change the high pressure steam 
boilers formerly required to supply heat to 
the pitch kettles over to low pressure. 

The other uses for steam did not require 
high pressure. As a result the savings in 
boiler room labor alone would pay for the 
gas consumed. 
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Manufacturers Plan Outstanding Exhibit 


ELEGATES and other visitors to the 

Sixteenth Annual Convention and Ex- 
hibition of the American Gas Association, 
which will take place at Atlantic City, 
N. J., October 29 to November 2, will 
have the opportunity of viewing one of 
the most complete displays of gas appli- 
ances, equipment and accessories ever as- 
sembled. Nearly 150 manufacturers from 
all parts of the country have applied for 
93 per cent of the available space. With a 
number of prospective exhibitors not yet 
heard from, it is expected that the full 
amount of space will soon have been al- 
lotted. 

The exhibit will again be housed in the 
giant municipal auditorium, one of the 
largest of its kind in the world. The ac- 
companying diagram shows the exhibition 
floor plan and the general layout of the 
main hall. 

New developments and improvements in 
gas-burning appliances have been more 
numerous and noteworthy in the last three 
years than in the previous fifteen, according 
to manufacturers. This fact and the fact 
that no exhibition has been held in con- 
nection with the annual national conven- 
tion during that period, make conditions 
even more favorable for an outstanding 
event. 


The revised list of exhibitors follows: 


Company Space Nos. 
A-B Stove Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
RAEN d 5% aNd 5-4 la Seared ook 318 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
CE OI oon bea eda 426 
Alcazar Range & Heater Co., Milwau 
PIs dos. ee ce hieiw wins deare 410 
Air Reduction Sales Co., New York, 
(RAR irene See 227 
Alpha-Lux Co. Inc., New York, N.Y. 225 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, 
EE Se eee ee ee 509 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Bir- 
SS | RE se eb 106 
American Gas Journal, New York, 
SN PE ea Pee eee 204 
American Gas Products Corp., New 
a ie 419, 420 
American Meter Co., New York, 
Mepis t tsk haawascecomnet 400, 401 
American Stove Co., Cleveland, 
RN it as ice oo Si 406, 407, 408, 409 
American Thermometer Co., St. Louis, 
Sele. ith dcleiaace ca aids ee ah Zak 134 
Autogas Corporation, Chicago, Illi- 
ya: xan si e-sin ws 6 ptacacn Gdeiaeech ta 26 
Automatic Products Co., Milwaukee, 
EAE aed ey SS. 519 
Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, Ohio.. 104 


Barber Gas Burner Co., Cleveland, 





Bartlett Hayward Co., Baltimore, 
MR wae eos Vad ck vat amwameh 325 
— Co. Inc., G. S., Burlington, 

Sala Gila dak aioe a ely ate wiebtae tah 516 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn....... 100 
Bryant Heater Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

RE IN EEF 505, 506 
Burdett Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill...... 610 
Burnham Boiler Corp., Irvington, 

DE ED aa Cs Sana an ded een erik se 125 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., De- 

bass cock ecccaaes 425; 502 
Caloric Gas Stove Works, Philadel- 

a il ahn' a nike wea aie Barca nips 51 
Canadian Gas Association-Intercolo- 

nial Gas Journal of Canada...... 634 
Carson-Cadillac Corp., Birmingham, 

Mar N Pins Cin dow ekse wage ues 326 
Chace Valve Co., W. M., Detroit, 

LS er cheese ad 5 sc beak ad 517 


Chambers Corp., Shelbyville, Ind.... 611 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Water- 
bury, _ a i ier 130 


SRN aly ghia ara -ald Wan td i ala uA 25 
Cleveland Heater Co., Cleveland, 

MS ah 'ahed dae ois ava'n o ba dumm d wats 311 
Cleveland Trencher Co., Cleveland, 

RN FSi jchnaeh Sai x Sab "oh Wea eee 32 
Connelly Iron Seonee & Governor 

Co. Blineboth, WN. J... ow. vo esd 140 
Coxhead Corp., Ralph C., New York, 

BR A RS ee aie a6 toe 638 
Crane Co, haceeo, Th... 2.5. 402, 403 
Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, Ill. 

RE AA Ee eee Re et 316, 317 
Cruse-Kemper Co., Ambler, Pa...... 205 


Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 327 
Davey Compressor Co., Kent, Ohio 

pitbs ia ak des ike wae Galena ws shbie te 635, 636 
Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill. 300 
Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, Mich. 127 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, 

. Seo eee 319, 320, 321 
Dresser Mfg. Co., S. R., Bradford, 


Se bc oN ewer eneten snes 421, 422 
Economy Governor Co., Anderson, 

TN ee ea cls gee eee Cabkol Nekahs 527 
Electrolux Refrigerator Sales Inc., 

(eS Are Stage 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co., Cam- 

PG (MNO ckiniccea cue telen tows 600 
Ensign- a Inc.. New York, 

RS at aot cate Vk Catena ed 520 
Estate aa Co., Hamilton, Ohio 


416, 417; 511 


Fagan-Andrews Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 116 
Floyd-Wells Co., Royersford, Pa..... 510 


Gas Purifying Materials Co. Inc., 


Long Island City, N. Y.......... 528 
General Ceramics Co., New York, 
De ike ois Raredlews aalemcee 119 


General Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 137 


General Electric Co., New York, 

a SE eee IA tare, SO 515; 616 
General Gas Light Co., Kalamazoo, 

ea ere 523, 524; 607, 608 
Glenwood Range Co., Taunton, Mass. 

pice or ene at id ata: 6 shaded pia ar a 220, 221 
Globe American Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 

alatae S etibgod tar alee win Seay aie 214, 215, 216 
Handley Brown Heater Co., Jackson, 

th a ai Gara nla Aces 4s VRS A's 210 
Harper Wyman Mfg. Co., Chicago, 

BRE ca See es wchieee tee woes 521 
Homestead Heater Co., Newark, 

| ep: aay ii lee 120, 121 
Improved Equipment-Russell Engi- 

neering Corp., New York, N. Y... 230 
International Business Machines 

Corp., New York, N. Y...... 427: 500 
International Nickel Co. Inc., New 

ROME tase ax wid O64 6 855s 111-B 
—- Manville, Inc., New York, 

jE a a eee 630, 631 
Kitson Co., Philadelphia, Pa........ 637 
Lambert Meter Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 229 
Lattimer-Stevens Co., Columbus, Ohio 203 
— & Co., E. J., Philadelphia, 

Pune ees aca woks OES 306 
Littheford Bros., Cincinnati, Ohio... 606 
Lindemann & Hoverson Co., A. tS 

I TERS. os 5a oo osc 40'c ace 410 
Lovekin Water Heater Co., Philadel- 

OR RR a peas aie 418 
Majestic Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

ree PUP Ee CRU TER Eee 177, 118 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co., Bir- 

NG GER goons as cA 139 
Mears-Kane-Ofeldt Inc., Philadelphia, 

Farka Senge GR ia ere 617 
Mettler Co., Lee B., Los Angeles 

EAU gaa Ae ee eee 209 
Milwaukee Gas Speciality Co., Mil- 

NI Pd a cd okie alsin et 2 211 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 

Co., Minneapolis, Minn...... 413, 414 
Moore Corp., Joliet, Ill............ 411 
Mueller Co., Decatur, Ill........... 301 
Mulcare Engineering Co. Inc., New 

be UR ee 528 
National Cash Register Co., Day- 

IDPS EET PU PS 501 
National Radiator Corp., Johnstown, 

Sicise EEE Ravee dai w Sry dre gnc o bose 131 
National Superior Co., Toledo, Ohio 605 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RACES RV OL. 8 vis ee «alte 200, 201, 202 
Natural Gas Magazine, Cincinnati, 

WE Si hGietak ons 5 63503 Maca 604 
Patrol Valve Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 310 
Peerless Heater Co., Boyertown, Pa. 624 
Peerless Mfg. Corp., Louisville, Ky.. 133 


(Continued on page 323) 
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NOW it will save still more! 


Cooking-cost studies, made in every city this year, 
show that leading hotels and restaurants have cut their 
kitchen costs by replacing old cooking equipment with 
modern automatic heat-controlled and insulated gas 
appliances. In many cases the savings are remarkable. 
In every case they are substantial. 


Your gas company will tell you 
how YOU can save 


Phone your gas company today. Ask for a cooking- 
cost engineer. He will come to your kitchen, make a 
complete cost survey, and report to you in writing. 

This service is absolutely FREE and without any 
strings. The one purpose of the gas industry is to help 
you get the most profit possible out of the use of its 
product. So phone now! 














TO SPEED UP COOKING... Gas 
is by its very nature the fastest of 
cooking fuels. For short-order work, 
in particular, it is speedy beyond 
comparison. »» And it is always 
speedy—the one fuel that never can 
cause shut-downs. No working parts 
to wear away in gas equipment. No 
delicate connections to get out of 
order. »»* Incidentally, gas appli- 
ances cost least to install and least 
to maintain. 





TO REDUCE SHRINKAGE... Keep 
oven-temperature low. Ribs shown 
above weighed exactly 14 Ibs. each 


“before cooking. Rib A, cooked at 


500°, lost 5 Ibs. 12 oz. Rib B, cooked 
at 230°, lost only 1 lb. 14 oz. »» 
Heat control is the one way to re- 
duce shrinkage, no matter what fuel 
is used. With modern gas equipment 
you can reduce shrinkage to the ab- 
solute minimum, 


Fifth of a series of advertisements prepared by the Hotel and Restaurant Committee, Industrial Gas Section, American Gas 
Association, as it will appear in hotel and restaurant trade papers. 
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Customer Relations in the Customers 


* 


T is easy to hire a good fitter, but it is 

hard to train a fitter to be a good cus- 
tomer relations man. 

I dare say a survey of any city will show 
more customers are unfriendly toward the 
gas company because of poor customer re- 
lations than all other things combined. If 
this is true we certainly are not spending 
enough time and effort on customer rela- 
tions work. 

If an employee's boss believes, practices 
and teaches proper customer relations, the 
employee will probably do likewise. 

Customer relations work is like time and 
tide—it goes on and on and waits for no 
man. The job is never done but each new 
day gives every employee the chance to 
make new and better friends for the com- 
pany. 

Our Customers Shop Operation Depart- 
ment has a fine record in customer rela- 
tions work. Before starting a new fitter 
out to work in a customer's home, Lee 
Davis, superintendent of our Customers 
Shop Department, would very likely talk 
to the man something like this: 

You have passed your physical examina- 
tion, your application for bond has been 
approved and you are now in a position to 
proceed with the necessary training to fit 
you for the duties of a gas service man and 
fitter. 

We in the Utilization Department have 
the old slogan to live down; that is, the 
“Gas man down by the Winegar Works.” 
His days are past. He is rapidly being re- 
placed by a type which is capable of meet- 
ing and handling the public. In other 
words, contact men with pleasing person- 
alities and neat appearances. 

As you progress in your work you will 
take part in conference meetings that are 
conducted by the men. These conferences 
are built around what we term our four 
cardinal points, which are: Public Relations, 
Safety, Operating and Sales. 

Your duties will all be on the custom- 
et’s premises, which will necessitate inti- 
mate contact with our consumers. In 
other words you are the Public Service 
Company to those whom you contact. To 
Preserve and promote good relations, you 
must: 


1. Conduct yourself as a gentleman. 

2. Perfect the right method of approach, 
knowing when to go to the front door and 
when to go to the back door. Never park 
your truck in the driveway of a customer 


Shop Operation 


By F. T. Parks 


Manager, Natural Gas Department 
Public Service Company of Colorado 


where you are working, or next door, as he 
is another customer. 

3. Cultivate courtesy, not only to our 
customers but also to your fellow workers 
as well. This applies also to driving. You 
are furnished a truck which is well identi- 
fied with signs. At each corner and cross- 
ing you are indirectly contacting our cus- 
tomers, which contacts either promote or 
tear down our relations, depending entirely 
on how you conduct yourself. 

4. You must learn the art of diplomacy 
to the extent that you will talk enough to 
satisfy the customer, but not so much that 
you will cause the company to back up on 
statements which should not have been 
made. 

5. Familiarize yourself with the policies 
of the company, routine of orders, applica- 
tion of service, etc., insofar as your job 
requires. This information will be avail- 
able to you through your immediate su- 
perior. 


“Safety” is of vital importance in the 
building up of good public relations. The 
commodity which we are selling and serv- 
ing our customers, if not handled safely 
by you, or if you fail to properly instruct 
the customer in the safe method of operat- 
ing his equipment, you not only have torn 
down our relations, but you have given an 
unsuspecting customer an instrument which, 
may cause personal injury, property dam- 
age, or other serious results. 

“Operation” is the actual execution of 
your work. All fitters and service men 
must give a courteous and correct explana- 
tion of appliance applications and opera- 
tion so that the customer may know how to 
get full benefit of its convenience and use. 
He should stress the most economical 
method of using the particular appliances. 

During the execution of your work on 
the customers’ premises, it is essential to 
protect the floors, walls and property from 
damage or soiling; also, be very careful to 
clean up any debris caused by you. Al- 
ways wipe off the equipment and lines 
on which you have been working. 

By concentrating on explanation to the 
customer on minor adjustments, such as 
temperature changes, turning on and off 
house heating jobs, service calls can be 
materially reduced—and with more cus- 
tomer satisfaction, which in turn builds up 
good public relations. 


The “Sales” side of the job not only ties 
in with public relations but it is the only 
method which can be used to make future 
sales, keep present equipment sold, main- 
tain and increase the existing gas load. 

You will be called on from time to time 
to straighten out misunderstandings which 
occur between our customers and salesmen 
in the application and operation of differ- 
ent pieces of equipment. These cases re- 
quire the utmost diplomacy and careful 
handling on the part of the fitter or service 
man so as to keep the job sold and main- 
tain good relations. 

Every employee in our department is 
considered a salesman, not only to sell gas 
and merchandise, but to sell goodwill to- 
ward our company. 


Whatever It Costs, 
It’s Too Much 


A little story told by L. B. Denning, 
president of the Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas, provides an apt 
illustration of the general attitude of 
the public toward its utility services. 

A short time ago a very estimable 
lady and a long-time friend of the 
family was at Mr. Denning’s home for 
dinner. This lady lives in a western 
Texas city and is a user of natural 
gas. The city system, however, is not 
connected with the Lone Star Gas 
Company. 

During the evening the following 
conversation took place: 

“Mr. Denning, I sure wish you 
folks would come into our town and 
bring us natural gas.” “Haven’t you 
already a company serving natural gas 
in your city?” “Yes.” “Well, isn’t the 
service good?” “Yes, the service is 
good but the cost is so high.” “What 
is the rate per thousand feet in your 
city for natural gas?” “I—, I— just 
really don’t know what the rate is.” 

The lady went on to explain that 
she used gas for heating and was 
asked what her cost was. She again 
hesitated and then replied: “Well, I 
am not quite sure about that, but I 
think the biggest month’s bill during 
the coldest weather was something 
between ten and twelve dollars.” “I 
suppose your husband pays the bills, 
then.” “No, I pay the bills and every 
time I get a gas bill ic makes me burn 
up.” 
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Extend Plans 
For Coating Tests 


By Greorce H. Boyp 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Pipe 
Coatings and Corrosion 


HE Laboratory Tests of Pipe Coat- 

ings, which were outlined in THE 
MonTHLY for July (p. 244) have been 
extended slightly in their scope to include 
tests for cracking at low temperatures 
and resistance to shock. These tests can 
be made with very little added effort or 
expense and they will give the user of 
coatings a little better idea of what to 
expect from the tested coatings. 

The manufacturers are asked to furnish 
eight instead of six specimens of each 
coating. The two additional specimens 
will be used for determining resistance 
to low temperature cracking and re- 
sistance to shock. In the low tempera- 
ture cracking test a specimen of each 
coating will be placed in a refrigerator 
which has a temperature of about —10° 
C. for a definite time. 

Either a visual examination or the pat- 
tern test will be used to determine the 
condition of the coating after exposure. 
The shock test will be made by dropping 
a steel ball weighing 1.65 Ib. from 
heights of one foot, two feet, etc., up to 


eight feet on the same place on the 
coated pipe and noting when the coating 
is knocked off and bare metal is exposed. 

Neither of these tests has been used by 
the National Bureau of Standards for 
pipe coatings and it may be necessary to 
modify them. The value of these tests 
or modifications of them can best be de- 
termined by trial. They may be developed 
into test methods which will be recog- 
nized when their value has been estab- 
lished. 

The results of the test, when published, 
will include: (1) manufacturer's name 
and his description of material or coat- 
ing; (2) the results of pattern and con- 
ductance tests both before and after 
burial of the specimens; (3) the condi- 
tion of the pipe at the end of the test, 
described according to the U. P. P. I. In- 
spection Code; (4) the results of the 
moisture absorption tests, the details of 
which cannot now be stated; (5) the re- 
sults of the tests for resistance to crack- 
ing and shock, provided they appear to be 
reliable and significant; and (6) any 
noteworthy observations concerning the 
appearance or behavior of any coating. 

The results, together with any discus- 
sion, will be published as soon as prac- 
ticable after the completion of the test, 
and after being submitted to cooperating 
coating manufacturers for their criticism. 





Denver Stand-By Plant Again Prevents 
Service Interruption 


BREAK in the Colorado Interstate 

Gas Co’s. pipe line, July 26, seven 
miles east of Colorado Springs, caused the 
Public Service Company of Colorado's 
stand-by gas plant at Denver to go on the 
line for the second time in one year. The 
refractory screen oil process equipment car- 
ried the load without effort, and some 
8,000,000 cu.ft. of natural gas in storage 
was released to the Colorado-Wyoming Gas 
Company which supplies Northern Colo- 
rado towns and Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Flood conditions, which precipitated a 
gas emergency last September, were again 
responsible. Half a dozen sections of 20- 
inch pipe were undermined in the bed of 
Sand Creek where a restraining dam—to 
protect a railroad bridge—caused a lake to 
be formed and concentrated rushing waters 
where they would do most damage to the 
gas conduit. 

A Colorado Interstate repair crew, dis- 
patched from Colorado Springs, quickly re- 
paired a minor break; but a second, and 
then a third, major break complicated mat- 
ters. A bull-head and 2,100 ft. of bypass 
constituted the temporary contruction work 
necessary to restore pipe-line flow. The 
first interruption occurred at 2 P.M., July 
26. Pressure was turned on at 3 P.M., July 
ane 





During the 25-hour interim, there was 
no interruption to customers’ service. Suf- 
ficient natural gas was in the holders at 
Denver to meet all local requirements and 
demands of the Colorado-Wyoming Gas 
Company pull. At 8 A.M., July 27, when it 
became apparent that repairs would con- 
sume more time than originally anticipated, 
the Denver emergency station began putting 
manufactured gas into the mains, under the 
direction of George Wehrle, superintendent. 

In the words of Mr. Wehrle: “We just 
loafed along, making about 300,000 cu.ft. 
of gas per hour. At no time was it neces- 
sary to speed up operations. Everything 
worked perfectly. After seven hours we 
went off the line with facilities to continue 
indefinitely at increased capacity.” 

Since last September's experience, when 
the Denver stand-by equipment was called 
upon to function 42 continuous hours, 
supplying more gas than had ever been re- 
quired at that season, improvements have 
been made. To guard against water short- 
age, a well was drilled, capable of fur- 
nishing 1,000 gal. a minute. This cir- 
cumstance, coupled with 50-ft. coolers, 
replacing those 20 ft. high, obviated the 
hazard of hot gas. Plenty of gas, at proper, 
uniform temperature was, therefore, continu- 
ously available. 
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Twenty-Five Receive 


McCarter Medals 








WENTY-FIVE employees of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company and affiliated 
gas companies in the Metropolitan Area re- 
cently were presented with McCarter Med- 
als for the saving of lives by application of 
the prone pressure method of resuscitation, 
On behalf of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, Vice-Presidents W. C. Morris and 
O. H. Fogg presented medals to the fol- 
lowing employees of the Consolidated Gas 
Company: 

Rubin Kownatzky, Joseph Leyrer, Wil- 
liam Shaw, Louis Arnheim, Wilson How- 
ard Broughman, Richard Kidd, Charles 
William Krause, Cornelius Marrinan, 
Thomas A. Roseingrave and Frank Fran- 
cis Yostpille. 

R. A. Carter, Jr., vice-president, pre- 
sented the medals to the following em- 
ployees of the Astoria Light Heat & Power 
Co.: 

Olov Gehre, Frank Lenane, William Mc- 
Mahon and Frank A. Rebscher. 

W. G. Hoyt, president, presented the 
McCarter awards to the following em- 
ployees of the East River Gas Co.: 

Michael Fitzpatrick, Frederick Heisel- 
man, Anthony Henry Maus and John Joseph 
Seizinger. 

F. R. Barnitz, president, made the 
awards to the following employees of the 
Northern Union Gas Co.: 

Philip Botticelle, Albert Brown, John 
Burwick, Theodore Cowdrick, Samuel 
Guido, John Rovet and Walter Scott. 


A.S. T. M. Elects New 
Officers 


ILLIAM H. BASSETT, The Ameti- 

can Brass Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., has been elected president of the 
American Society for Testing Materials for 
1934-1935. A member of the A.S.T.M. 
since 1903, he has been very active in its 
work, particularly in the non-ferrous field. 
Mr. Bassett was a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, 1916-1918; and was vice- 
president of the A.S.T.M., 1932-1934. 
He also holds membership in a large num- 
ber of engineering and technical societies, 
is a past-president of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and 
a former director of the American Institute 


‘of Chemical Engineers. 


H. S. Vassar, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company, Irvington, N. J., was chosen 
vice-president. H. A. Anderson, Western 
Electric Company (Hawthorne Works); 
W. M. Barr, Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany; L. S. March, manager, Department 
of Inspection and Metallurgy, Inland Steel 
Company; and J. B. Rather, Socony-Vacuum 
Corporation, were elected members of the 
executive committee for the two-year term. 
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Gas Range 


CTING at the request of the Subcom- 

mittee on Approval Requirements for 
Gas Ranges, the A.G.A. Testing Laboratory 
has for some time been investigating the 
temperatures developed on the grilles of 
various gas range broilers with the broiler 
burners operating at different inputs and 
for different periods of time. As a result 
much information has been obtained which 
gives promise of forming the basis for a 
requirement to be incorporated in the 
American Standard Approval Requirements 
for Gas Ranges covering the effectiveness of 
broilers in the cooking operations for which 
they are commonly used. 

Due to recent revision in the gas range 
standards, manufacturers are now permitted 
to specify their own input ratings to burn- 
ers, and are thereby allowed greater latitude 
in exercising ingenuity of design and con- 
struction. Under this plan, obviously, re- 
quirements must be included which insure 
ample outputs and effective heating with 
each of the various burners on a range. 
Such a requirement for gas range broiler 
burners complete from all aspects, however, 
does not yet exist; the only broiler per- 
formance requirement included covers the 
distribution of heat over the broiler area. 
The research just completed at the Labora- 
tory was, therefore, designed to establish 
some index of broiling effectiveness at vari- 
ous broiler heat input ratings. ‘ 

In the research conducted, ranges of 
various sizes and descriptions were oper- 
ated in a normal manner while the tem- 
peratures on the broiler grate at various 
points were being continuously recorded by 
means of thermocouples and _ recording 
potentiometers. It was found that consider- 
able differences in grilled temperature were 
observed when bare thermocouples, thermo- 
couples welded to one-inch discs of bright 
copper, and thermocouples welded to one- 
inch discs of copper covered with dull black 
paint were used. This indicated that a con- 
siderable portion of the heat transferred to 
foods placed on broiler grilles was trans- 
mitted by radiation, and, therefore, that any 
method used for stipulating the tempera- 
tures attained should require the determina- 
tion of grille temperatures in such a manner 
that both the radiated and convected com- 
ponents of the heat reaching the food being 
cooked were taken into consideration. 

As a result, the thermocouple pads shown 
in the accompanying figure on the broiler 
rack of the range under test were adopted 
as standard for measuring broiling tempera- 
tures. They consist of iron-constantan 
thermocouple junctions welded to blackened 
copper discs one inch in diameter which, in 
turn, are mounted on black asbestos pads 


three inches square and three-eighths inch 
thick. 

In view of the fact that the temperature 
readings obtained varied with the distance 
between the thermocouple and the burner 
ports as well as with the placement of the 
thermal pad on the grille, a standard 
method of test had to be set up in order 
that comparable test results could be se- 
cured on different broilers. It was finally 
decided that most indicative results were 
secured when the distance between ports 
and thermocouple was fixed at two inches 
and five pads were used simultaneously to 
indicate temperatures. 

One pad was placed at each of the four 
corners of the broiler rack and one directly 
in the center. The temperature indicated by 
each was observed periodically as the boiler 
of the range under test was heated from a 
cold start to equilibrium conditions. In all 
investigations, the thermostat on the broiler 
burner, if one was provided, was externally 





Broiler Ratings Investigated 


fixed to remain open under all conditions, 
thus avoiding any cutting down of burner 
inputs as heating proceeded and simulating 
operation with oven doors partially opened. 

The data obtained on ten different ranges 
showed that the rack temperatures de- 
veloped by different burners operating at 
the same rating varied considerably; and, 
therefore, that to attain any given minimum 
broiling temperature in a certain time, dif- 
ferent broilers would have to be rated for 
considerably different consumptions. The 
data also showed that the method employed 
for measuring rack temperatures yielded in- 
formation truly indicative of comparative 
broiling effectiveness. It is hoped that on 
the basis of this research a standard may 
be devised and put into effect which will 
assure sufficient broiler burner capacity and, 
in conjunction with existing broiler unit 
requirements, guarantee acceptable and ef- 
fective operation of the broilers of approved 
gas ranges under all conditions. 





View of equipment used in study of broiler rack temperatures and broiler ratings 
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Testing of Gas Pressure 
Regulators 


HE new Listing Requirements for Gas 

Appliance Pressure Regulators were 
completed in June. Manufacturers of such 
equipment may, therefore, now submit their 
regulators to the Testing Laboratory for 
tests and listing. Manufacturers whose 
equipment is tested and found to comply 
with the requirements will be granted a 
certificate of listing and the right to affix 
the Laboratory's Listing Symbol to their 
regulators. The Listing Symbol comprises 
the letters “A.G.A.” Details regarding the 
marking of regulators will be found in the 
regulator standards and in the “A.G.A. 


TESTING LABORATORY 


CERTIFICATE OF LISTING 


Type of Accessory or Device __ 


Trade Name 


Requirements for Official Marking of Ap- 
proved Gas Appliances and Appurtenances, 
and Listed Accessories.” 

A reproduction of the Laboratory’s new 
“Certificate of Listing’ is shown below. 

Copies of the Listing Requirements for 
Gas Appliance Pressure Regulators and the 
requirements for official marking, as well 
as information regarding test procedures, 
may be secured upon application to the Di- 
rector of the American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratory, 1032 East 62nd Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











Number 





M, fi 





This certifies that the herein 


tion, subject to the 
specified by such 
only to the type of 


r 








Accessories or devices described herein inspected and listing renewed 
under the same terms and conditions, for one year from following 


date: 
Date— 
Date_ 


Date— 


ALEXANDER Forwarp 


Managing Director Date— 


ee 


described accessory (ies) or device (s) has been tested by the American 

Gas Association, Inc., Testing Laboratory and found to comply with the listing requirements of the 

American Gas Association. This Certificate of Listing covering accessories or devices designated herein 

shall be effective only for the balance of the calendar 

terms and conditions of the “Application for Approval or Listing" signed 

name appears above. It may be renewed in accordance with - terms Seend conditions of said — 

endorsemen Gas Association inspector, and for the period of time 

provided. This Certificate shall be construed as applying 

accessory or , devien designated by said manufacturers’ name or trademark, and 

number, constructed exactly as set forth herein and further identified by the American Gas Association's 
Laboratory Listing Symbol, and is not assignable. 


t es an American 


year appearing above and is subject to all the 
by the manufacturer, whose 





Director, Testing Laboratory 


Inspector___ 
a es 
Inspector_ 


Inspector___ 





Se ee 


Note: Non-transferable or ble. Povesaite 8 if any attempt is made to transfer or assign 


or assignal 
it or to apply this listing to any other type of 


construction than that set forth herein. 


(See Description on Back) 








Revised Publications 


O frequent have been requests through- 
out the past year for certain standard 
A.G. A. Laboratory publications that sup- 
plies have been exhausted. Widespread in- 
terest in the subjects involved has continued 
to be evidenced, and the Laboratory has 





deemed it worth while to order reprintings. 
As a result new revised forms of the fol- 
lowing illustrated booklets are now avail- 
able to anyone interested in securing them: 

“A Trip Through the A.G.A. Testing 
Laboratory.” 

“Sampling Products of Combustion from 
Gas Appliances’ —F. E. Vandaveer. 
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“Safety from the Hazard of Fire with 
Gas Appliances” —F. E. Vandaveer. 

“Radiant Heat from Radiant Heaters, 
and Its Measurement’”—F. E. Vandaveer. 

“Determination of Pressure Drop 
Through Gas Fittings and Controls on Gas 
Appliances” —J. Corsiglia and R. C. Gregg. 

Each of these publications has been care- 
fully re-edited to bring every item up-to- 
date, and printed in quantities sufficient to 
meet anticipated demands. Their availability 
in modern booklet form should be wel- 
come to many. Copies may be secured by 
application to the American Gas Associa- 
tion Headquarters, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., the A.G.A. Testing Lab- 
oratory, 1032 East 62nd Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, or the A.G.A. Testing Laboratory, 
Pacific Coast Branch, 718 Towne Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California. 


To Test Conversion Burners 


T is no longer necessary to gamble in 

selecting conversion burners. Standards 
incorporating laboratory tests covering the 
design, construction and performance of 
such equipment are now available. 

Conversion burners are tested in stand- 
ard coal boilers at the A.G.A. Testing 
Laboratory and subjected to practically all 
tests applied to a complete gas designed 
boiler. 

Coupled with the laboratory tests for de- 
sign, construction and performance, the 
Association has provided comprehensive in- 
stallation requirements, approved as Amerti- 
can Standard by the American Standards 
Association for such equipment. 

The Laboratory listing requirements will 
insure the selection of safer, better de- 
signed, and more acceptably operating 
burners, while the installation standards, 
which include tests after the equipment is 
installed, will if followed, provide for a 
degree of safety, efficiency, and satisfactory 
performance which should greatly enhance 
the general acceptability of such equipment 
for house heating purposes. 

Years of work and large sums of money 
have been expended in the development of 
these standards. The industry will be able 
to capitalize on this investment only to 
the extent these standards are applied. 

Testing and certification of conversion 
burners by the A.G.A. Testing Laboratory 
should eliminate a large amount of testing 
work on the part of utility companies. It 
should assist conversion manufacturers, as 
it has producers of complete gas appliances, 
in the development and production of better 
equipment. It should assist in overcom- 
ing competition with oil and other fuels. 
Service troubles and complaints should be 
reduced and the acceptability of this type 
of heating equipment, coupled with the 


good will created for our industry, should 
more than justify the testing of such equip- 
ment. Furthermore, the public should be 
greatly benefited by securing conversion 
burners tested and certified according to 
nationally recognized and accepted stand- 
ards. 
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Gas Cocks Tested By 
A.G.A. Laboratory 


TTENTION is called to the expansion 
of the A.G.A. Laboratory's testing 
and certification program to include gas 
burner valves ard other types of gas ap- 
pliance accessories. Standards for gas burner 
valves applying not only to gas cocks of 
the plug and barrel type, but also to flat- 
faced or rotor-disc types, were recently 
completed by the Association. Manufactur- 
ers of such equipment may now submit 
their products to the Laboratory directly for 
tests and certification. 

Heretofore it has been possible for ac- 
cessory manufacturers to secure only second- 
ary recognition of their products by the 
A.G.A. through submission of such equip- 
ment for test as a part of a complete gas 
appliance tested for approval. In 1930 the 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers’ Association 
recommended that separate standards for 
all types of accessories be prepared and that 
a system of testing and certification similar 
to that applied to appliances be worked 
out. Such a program was, consequently, un- 
dertaken which has culminated in the prep- 
aration of detailed construction and per- 
formance standards for gas cocks and other 
types of accessories. 

These requirements are the first complete 
standards for such equipment ever de- 
veloped. Their preparation has involved 
extensive research and investigation on the 
part of the Laboratory extending over a 
period of more than three years. The vari- 


ous requirements committees have been 
tireless in their efforts to develop complete, 
equitable, and nationally acceptable stand- 
ards. It is gratifying to know that the ef- 
forts expended are about to bear fruit for 
the betterment of the industry through the 
submission of gas cocks and other acces- 
sories to the Laboratory for certification. 

The testing and certification of gas 
burner valves should greatly benefit manu- 
facturers in the merchandising of their 
equipment. It should also serve to en- 
courage the development of better prod- 
ucts, do away with a large amount of dupli- 
cate testing, eliminate considerable manu- 
facturing waste, decrease service troubles, 
and through standardization of threads, 
dimensions, and many other features, render 
a valuable service to both producers and 
consumers. 

This program should also be of great 
value to gas appliance manufacturers 
through enabling them to purchase acces- 
sories which have been tested and certified 
for construction, durability, capacity, and 
performance. Furthermore, gas appliances 
equipped with listed accessories will not 
need to be subjected to requirements for 
such accessories contained in the approval 
requirements except in such cases as are 
not covered by the listing standards. This 
should eliminate many tests on the ap- 
pliance and expedite the granting of ap- 
proval on such equipment. 





Tests To Insure Correctly Designed 
Draft Hoods 


ROPER protection of vented gas appli- 

ances from chimney drafts and blocked 
flue conditions is essential. This protection 
can be easily and cheaply secured by the 
use of a properly designed draft hood. 
_ Requirements for equipment of this type, 
approved as American Standard by the 
American Standards Association, have been 
available for some time. The Testing Labor- 
atories of the American Gas Association 
are in position to test and certify such ac- 
cessories. 

Gas appliances are tested and approved 
in the Laboratory without flue connections. 
They are required to have incorporated in 
them natural provisions for proper vent- 
ing. This does not mean that the appliances 
when installed in service should not be flue 
connected. On the contrary, many types and 
classes are required by the A.G.A. In- 
stallation Standards to be flue connected. 
It does mean, however, that when appliances 
are installed that they should be isolated 
from adverse chimney effects and not sub- 
jected to up-drafts, down-drafts or blocked 
flue conditions which will either decrease 
their safety or efficiency, or both, if not 
make their operation definitely hazardous. 


The performance of a draft hood cannot 
be judged by a superficial inspection. Its 
satisfactory operation can only be deter- 
mined by proper scientific tests accurately 
performed. A draft hood which may protect 
an appliance against up-drafts may be prac- 
tically useless insofar as down-drafts are 
concerned, or vice versa. Furthermore, a 
draft hood which performs these functions 
satisfactorily may allow a large percentage 
of the flue gases to discharge into the room 
during normal operation, a condition which 
is not desirable. In addition, a blocked flue 
condition may cause unsatisfactory, or even 
hazardous appliance performance with a 
draft hood capable of meeting the pre- 
viously mentioned conditions. 

The American Gas Association, through 
its committees and Laboratory, spent years 
in developing comprehensive construction 
and performance standards for draft hoods. 
The Testing Laboratory is equipped to test 
such equipment. Therefore, there seems to 
be no good reason now for not having 
certified types of equipment for use in 
meeting the problems encountered in in- 
suring adequate draft protection. 
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Gas Refrigeration Approval 
Standards 


HE approval standards for gas refrig- 

erators were recently completed in final 
form and the Testing Laboratory is now in 
position to test such appliances. 

It is believed that the gas industry 
should avail itself of the opportunity of 
capitalizing on this advantage of offering 
to the public the only mechanical refriger- 
ator on the market complying with com- 
plete and nationally accepted standards. 

The Association's approval requirements 
are the first complete construction and per- 
formance standards ever published for me- 
chanical refrigerators. They are endorsed 
by the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 
and the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation, through their representation on the 
American Standards Association Sectional 
Committee, Project Z21, which developed 
them, and incorporate specifications for 
practically all of the features recommended 
by those organizations as desirable in me- 
chanical refrigerators. Every feature from 
ease of cleaning to refrigerating capacity 
is covered by these requirements. 

It is gratifying to note that whereas the 
Government has only recently taken steps 
toward the standardization of customer 
goods, the gas industry has for years on 
its own initiative been actively engaged in 
such a program covering its own products. 
So effective has this program been that at 
present over 90 per cent of the domestic 
gas appliances merchandised in the United 
States and Canada bear the significant 
Laboratory Seal of Approval, the insignia 
of a great industry, and a guarantee of com- 
pliance with nationally recognized and pub- 
lished standards for safety, durability, con- 
struction and performance. 


Industrial Gas Boilers 
To Be Tested 
Ye terstnigss standards for industrial gas 


boilers were completed early this year. 
The Association's Testing Laboratory is now 
in position to test such equipment for ap- 
proval. The industry can and should not 
only capitalize on the money and time spent 
in drafting such requirements, but should 
reap the benefits of better service by mer- 
chandising only boilers meeting these ap- 
proval standards. 

Fortunately our industry, as has been 
proven amply by the inauguration of its 
testing and certification program, recognizes 
the advantages of merchandising and in- 
stalling properly designed safe and effi- 
cient industrial gas boilers complying with 
nationally recognized standards. It is certain 
that our people will take advantage of this 
further opportunity which has been afforded 
them to increase good will which is so 
essential to the success of any business. 
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Monthly Summary of Gas Company Statistics 


For Month of June, 1934 





Issued August, 1934, by the Statistical Department of the American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PAUL RYAN, Chief Statistician 


COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE MANUFACTURED AND NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE 





Month of June Six Months Ending June 30 
Per Cent Per Cent 
1934 1933 Change 1934 1933 Change 
Customers 
Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 14,751,600 14,407,800 + 2.4 
Industrial and Commercial............+++-+- 735,800 715,700 + 28 See June 
ada ak awit be haeanépenhse essere sie 15,487,400 15,123,500 + 2.4 
Revenue (Dollars) 
Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 37,552,500 38,041,500 — 1.3 282,022,300 283,572,800 — 05 
Industrial and Commercial. ...............+- 14,818,400 12,921,800 -+14.7 96,675,000 83,901,500 +15.2 
EE acs bo wih ae 5 nae ee pacha Oar aE ee eR 52,370,900 50,963,300 + 2.8 378,697,300 367,474,300 + 39 


COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE MANUFACTURED GAS INDUSTRY FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE 












Customers 
EE ns aaa dh tedahe makes CAS bees a0: 9,461,400 9,329,100 + 1.4 
ee Vis besdvaah eee akeceeas’ 91,300 50,500 +80.8 
Industrial and Commercial.................. 440,800 434,600 + 1.4 See June 
ES EEE TE OCR LEC TET OTE ET 10,100 10,300 Ae 





PREC PIGS FEA EIA TOE er 10,003,600 


Gas Sales (MCF) 


9,824,500 









ET ok tds neh eA Redan e awh eode oe 20,440,600 20,583,900 — 0.7 125,318,600 125,891,700 — 0.5 

PE MINE oo ca due peveaticassicaewe 669,900 _ 437,200 -+53.2 19,665,600 13,174,100 +49.3 

Industrial and Commercial................-- 7,404,200 6,216,100 +19.1 45,009,700 36,644,500 +22.8 

EN EE SI pe Ee ae he eae 142,700 140,300 —_ 1,108,000 1,078,900 =a 
BIE RR OP eae ent Oh One ey eer 28,657,400 27,377,500 a 191,101,900 176,789,200 > 






Revenue (Dollars) 






CE iri pees eke cub eam seenbedheees 25,161,900 25,460,600 — 1.2 151,318,100 153,423,200 — 14 
NS cu isa sige Wnnses Seeds Awa siee 540,000 358,400 -+50.7 12,754,600 9,432,800 +35.2 
Industrial and Commercial. ................. 5,549,300 5,270,500 + 5.3 34,918,100 32,781,400 + 6.5 
ER cad ccc uebwesenis thekeoyeenes 99,400 110,900 —- 791,600 824,600 a 

ebb ace vaethEndd Rhee dete Cehenedeeees 31,350,600 31,200,400 + 0.5 199,782,400 196,462,000 + 1.7 








COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE 






Customers 






Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 5,198,900 5,028,200 + 3.4 
DME. cucuciveeeavetsiakews casey 260,100 248,100 + 48 
AAR a aye ye REGS ae 23,100 21,200 + 9.0 See June 
NOE Saco pens @hecdleababecs'cvas 1,700 1,500 —_ 









OTE TCC TT CTE 5,483,800 5,299,000 





Gas Sales (MCF) 








Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 15,105,600 15,282,700 — 1.2 . 181,522,400 183,613,400 — 11 
Es Dow Saale Gao ab ees sc 4-d0 40 2,703,300 2,595,800 + 4.1 33,561,600 32,242,500 + 41 
EE osha ciate hwibc he CRba ted Camebe 47,820,000 38,007,600 +25.8 280,258,900 216,989,900 +29.2 
ING (Soe a re ede ale wwe eae 880,200 566,700 — 6,113,900 4,068,400 — 

PU ede de 90.546 +0 6 Sea Slebee'es ees 06a 66,509,100 56,452,800 a 501,456,800 436,914,200 id 








Revenue (Dollars) 





Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 11,850,600 12,222,500 — 3.0 117,949,600 120,716,800 — 25 
EE Sng ds cfs ait we cuts Gk naee Rae s 35% 1,391,800 1,340,800 + 3.8 14,879,200 14,529,000 + 24 
RIE nc cp w kbd aces de Show Mew heaes oes 7,643,600 6,100,300 +25.3 45,086,400 35,031,600 +28.7 






NUNN os acd Ve CAAeeS baeReed ethene 134,300 99,300 _ 999,700 734,900 — 
Sa Mes hs Keats aN Seite tee Bae eos 21,020,300 19,762,900 . 178,914,900 171,012,300 
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SEPTEMBER 1934 


Gas Companies Gain 360,000 Customers 
in First Half Year 


N June 30, the number of domestic 
customers served by manufactured and 
natural gas companies totalled 14,751,600. 
This was an increase of 360,000 domestic 
customers during the six-month interval. 
This gain in customers is reflected in the 
fact that a total of 425,000 gas ranges were 
sold in the country during the first half of 
1934. This was an increase of 42 per cent 
in range sales over the first six months of 
1933. Approximately 70 per cent of such 
sales consisted of relatively high priced 
ranges incorporating modern automatic fea- 
tures, such as oven-heat control, etc. 
Revenues of manufactured and natural 
gas utilities aggregated $378,697,300 for 
the first six months of 1934. This was an 
increase of 3.1 per cent over the correspond- 
ing period of 1933. Revenues from indus- 
trial and commercial users increased more 
than 15 per cent. Revenues from domestic 


customers however was 
changed. 

Manufactured gas industry revenues to- 
talled $199,782,400 for the first six months, 
a gain of 1.7 per cent. Revenues from in- 
dustrial and commercial uses of manufac- 
tured gas gained 6.5 per cent. Revenues 
from domestic uses, such as cooking, water 
heating, refrigeration, etc. were 1.4 per cent 
less than for the corresponding period of 
1933. 

A somewhat similar situation was re- 
flected in the reports of the natural gas 
companies. Total revenues for the six 
months amounted to $178,914,900, a gain 
of 4.6 per cent over a year ago. Revenues 
from industrial uses aggregated $45,086,- 
400, representing an increase of 28.7 per 
cent. Revenues from domestic users of nat- 
ural gas however registered a loss of 2.3 
per cent. 


practically un- 





MANUFACTURERS’ EXHIBIT 
(Continued from page 314) 


Penn Electric Switch Co., Des Moines, 
ONDE eae rarer ee Pe 522 
Pennsylvania Furnace & Iron Co., 
NS WR g ners cicin BSs = <> 9 saci 208 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 504 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., Pitts- 
RS  isSea Ss Maes cinien’s dp 228; 303 
Pittsburgh Water Heater Co., Pitts 
NS. Sere eo eyree S 128, 129 
Public Utilities Reports Inc., Wash- 
ETN Ri 5 Goss, 00 -p Fue 00 ore 633 
Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N. Y 
<5 pr LS ERENT ee ee 529, 530, 531 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, 
ee errs ee eee 107 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co., Ander- 
ES sto hg tka bison 322, 323 
— Publishing Co., New York 
ME tem chains ask ae lO So howe 231 
Silinie & Mander Stove Co., Phila- 
| a eran ies 222, 223 
— Brass Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
PS Pre Ee eee EN 507 
Roberts. -Gordon Appliance Corp., Buf- 
AS” RR area aa 24 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co., Young- 
MMOL RS cia Cele eRe SS ak 512 
Roper Corp., Geo. D., Rockford, 
ER ip hee eae pets 315; 412 
Ruud Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Wee a sist hee 224; 307, 308, 309 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind................ 405 
Safety Gas Main ell Co. Inc., 
SE TR Wis curt spunk bu ca 105 
Sands Mie. Co., Cicveiand, Ohio.... 213 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp., New 
3 Sb SSE eae 226 


Skinner Co., x B., South Bend, Ind. 110 
Smith Mfg. Co., The A. P., East 
RIS 3 o's 55 6.454 cic ka tee 143 
— Thermostat Co., Attleboro, 
ST SAE TE CS 136 


Susan Meter Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 423 
Stacey Bros. Gas Scene Co., 
New York, N. 


Standard Gas Equipment Corp., New 
p< OD Ae Pera ease 217, 218, 219 

Superior Meter Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 305 

Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, 


Ohio 312, 313, 314 


_ 


Tappan Stove Co., Mansfield, Ohio.. 508 
Therminsul Corporation of "America, 
Kalamazoo, Mich............... 212 
Thrush & Co., H. A., Peru, Indiana... 115 
Tinnerman Stove & Range Co., Cleve- 


a MGs oie at os ss oe ae 609 
United American Bosch Corp., Spring- 

SE se ae ae ea iuen 4 oo 415 
United Engineers & Constructors Inc., 

PORNO, Oia i 655005 8 aes oes 304 
United States Bureau of Standards, 

Washington, D. C.......... 625, 626 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 

Dartingion, IN Foo. as 206 


Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp., New 
fae a SW oe epee ae yy 526 
Watts Regulator Co., Lawrence, Mass. 122 
Welsbach Co., Gloucester, N. J..... 
areipiabre WS.6 ide soe eek eae 112, 113, 114 
Western Gas Construction Co., Fort 
SUNR, MGs iy anetrescess 324 
Whitehead Metal uD Co. of 
N. Y., New York, 
— Mfg. Co., John, Culkcidied. 
kos b V0 wee arale Hive da tea 513, 514 
Wileoletse Co., Newark, N. J....... 207 
Wood Co., R. D., Philadelphia, Pa... 302 


111-A 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 


Youngstown, 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
(Continued from page 294) 


purposes and three rows of forgings 
are pushed through at the same time. 
Temperatures close to 1650 degrees 
F., depending upon the class of work, 
are maintained with four gas burners 
on each side. The heating period is 
regulated through the length and fre- 
quency of the pusher stroke. 

For a time there were a number of 
forge furnaces in which this heat was 
derived from electric elements, but 
practically all of these have been con- 
verted to gas. 


RANGE PILOTS 
(Continued from page 298) 


broiler pilot outage, without drafts, by 
simply closing or opening doors in 
the normal manner. These modifica- 
tions, together with other recom- 
mended revisions to the present require- 
ments for gas ranges, were recently 
published and distributed to all mem- 
ber companies of the Association for 
comment. 


FORM STANDARDIZATION 
(Continued from page 309) 


desirability of the proposed changes and 
full consideration given to the various views 
expressed. 

Centralized printing, while not an essen- 
tial feature to the standardization of forms, 
is, however, a material aid in maintaining 
standardization since it affords a medium 
for positive control. Recognizing the de- 
sirability of and the potential savings ac- 
cruing from centralized printing, it was de- 
cided to organize a department for this 
purpose. The decision to establish this de- 
partment received substantial encourage- 
ment from the results previously obtained 
by an experiment with printing and address- 
ing customers’ bills. This work was trans- 
ferred to a central point and operated by a 
department which purchased the necessary 
equipment and supplies to print and address 
customers’ bills, which are then forwarded 
to the various companies for billing. This 
centralized operation reduced the cost of 
addressed billheads by approximately 50% 
and, naturally, directed attention to the sav- 
ings to be realized by central printing of 
other forms. 

From the methods outlined and the re- 
sults obtained, the Committee hopes to re- 
tain the advantages already derived as well 
as to make permanent those which may be 
expected to accrue from the continued 
prosecution of this work. 











SERVICES OFFERED 


Gas engineer technical graduate. Fourteen 
years’ experience in water gas production, 
distribution, engineering ol construction. 
Design, installation and operation of me- 
dium and low pressure distribution systems 
and high pressure transmission lines. Expe- 
rienced in heavy oil operation and can pro- 
duce low production costs. 875. 


Sales representative cighteen years’ experi- 
ence, eight selling, desires position to spe- 
cialize in the sale of automatic gas water 
heaters, gas refrigeration, or hotel equipment, 
as company or manufacturer; have own car. 
larried (38). 876. 

Gas engineer, technical graduate, N. Y. State 
Engr. License, post-graduate work in utility 
economics and accounting. Six years broad 
practical experience covering manufacture of 
oven, retort, and water gas—utilization—con- 
struction—customer’s service—and high and 
low pressure distribution. Desire an execu- 
tive position with small company, Will go 
anywhere. Married. (28). 877. 


Industrial gas sales engineer, six years’ expe- 
rience, large Eastern combination company, 
sales, installation and service of varied in- 
dustrial applications, bake ovens, boilers, 
furnaces, etc. Familiar with all competitive 
fuels, preparation of estimates, cost surveys, 
and economical rate determinations. Univer- 
sity graauate, 34, married. 


Experienced and proven sales manager and 
salesman, who has successfully established 
steady, volume sales to Eastern and mid- 
western gas companies, wants to act as dis- 
tributor in these territories for one or two 
quality lines of reliable manufacturers. 
Particularly for appliances, engineering spe- 
cialties or gas distribution materials. 879. 

Experienced man, thorough knowledge instal- 
lation and operation of Property Accounting 
methods constituting perpetual inventory. 
Familiar with requirements Uniform Sys- 
tem of Accounts ré fixed capital in utility 
property in New York, well versed in spe- 
cial reports, exhibits and statistical com- 
pilation for rate making. 880. 


Sales engineer (36) married; two years erec- 
tion and sales for large manufacturer in- 
dustrial furnaces; four years supervisor of 
industrial, commercial and house heating 
for large eastern utility company and four 
years with world’s largest air conditioning 
manufacturer, invites correspondence and in- 
vestigation of gas company officials de- 
sirous of obtaining new business. 881. 


Manufacturer’s distributor, gas ranges and ap- 
pliances, New Jersey, New York and Penn- 
sylvania; wide experience in sales among 
utilities, leading department stores, stove 
jobbers, plumbers, and builders. 882. 


Manager, superintendent or engineer with un- 
usually varied experience in operating and 
management covering coal, water and oil 
gas. Reforming of natural gas. Mixed and 
straight natural gas distribution change- 
over. Aggressive. 883. 


Gas service engineer experienced on construc- 
tion, steel or cast-iron pipe, distribution 
systems or transmission line, regulator and 
meter stations. Also domestic and indus- 
trial appliance installations. Natural or 
manufactured gas, 


Salesman, stoves, furnaces, boilers and radia- 
tion. Over twenty-five years’ experience, all 
general office details, credits, collections, 
sales promotion, sales customers claims and 
traffic. Wide acquaintance among furniture, 
hardware and department store trade in 
Northern Ohio and Michigan; also specialist 
in warm air heating. gas 


Man (47) with wide experience as a public 
utility manager, gas, electric, water and 
sewer, desires job as manager of fair-sized 
company or group of smaller companies. 
Engineering, supervising and managing 
since 1910. le 


Gas engineer (39), Recently manager of small 
company. Experienced water gas and coke 
oven operator. Fifteen years’ experience in 
natural gas measurement, distribution and 
industrial uses, in public relations, rate 
structures and promotion and sale of all 

types of gas appliances. 887. 
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Personnel Service 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Manager for medium sized gas property, fa- 
miliar with manufacture of coal and water 
gas. Experience with natural gas distribu- 
tion and utilization. Excellent record as 
merchandiser. Salary secondary. 


Technically trained engineer with adequate 
experience in operation, valuation, expert 
testimony, trade relations, customer rela- 
tions, employee information, technical and 
statistical studies, and house organ publica- 
tion. Gas and electric experience under 
most thorough state regulation. 889. 


Appliance sales, sales promotion and new 
business manager with utility or live dealer 
organization. Understand gas and electric 
ranges, water heaters and small appliances, 
Know how to supervise cooking schools, lo- 
cation, Southern States preferred. 890. 


Accountant-Statistician. Twelve years’ broad 
experience with large gas company in costs, 
analysis, statistics, rate case preparation, 
office organization, financial statements, 
branch office audits, accounting forms, and 
procedures. University trained. 891. 


Manager-engineer; thirty years’ experience 
design and construction of plants, distribu- 
tion systems and transmission lines. Or- 
ganization, operation, management, sales, 
engineering, valuations, coal water and nat- 
ural gas, also electricity. Recent experi- 
ence with heavy oil for water gas and high 
b.t.u. gas to supplement natural gas. 892. 


District regulator repairman, expert on all 
makes. Seven years in present position, 
wish to make a change, will go anywhere, 
married, 893. 


Gas Engineer, experienced in manufacture, ap- 
plication of gas meters, all types, controls and 
regulation; gas plant operation and main- 
tenance experience; also, utility manage- 
ment training with nationally known en- 
gineering firm. Desires position as asst. 
engineer or asst. superintendent of measure- 
ment, distribution—married (30). Free to lo- 
cate. Natural Gas preferred. 894, 


Successful Industrial Gas Engineer desires po- 
sition where a large potential market awaits 
progressive efforts and where results will be 
rewarded. Twenty-three years’ experience 
Natural and Manufactured gas. horough 
knowledge all phases industrial applications, 
from steam boiler to steel mills. 895. 


Mechanical Engineer, college graduate, 8 years’ 
experience H.P. and L.P. distribution, 
water and coal gas production, appliance 
servicing, natural gas changeover. Desires 
position as superintendent or manager. Mar- 
ried. Location immaterial. Available im- 
mediately. 896. 


Industrial Sales Engineer desires employment 
with Eastern Utility. Specialized in Sales 
Management, Service and Maintenance of 
House Heating Department, Industrial Steam 
Boilers and Large Volume Water Heating. 
Broad general and technical experience. 
Married. 897. 


Engineer, now employed offers manufacturer 
or utility benefits of ten years’ experience 
in all phases of heating and air-condition- 
ing; designing, manufacturing, patents, etc. 
Background of 7 years in technical college 
faculty, national society committee activi- 
ties, writing, and speaking; with high pro- 
fessional standing and wide acquaintance in 
the industry. 898. 


Gas Engineer and Manager (45) University 
graduate, twenty-three years in executive 
position, including coal, ovenwater and na- 
tural gas, high and low pressure distribu- 
tion, pipe line design, natural gas conver- 
sion work, house heating, industrial sales 
and all other branches of the gas industry 
in both large and small situations. 899. 


You'll like this man. His natural flair for 
selling is seasoned by 11 years’ honest, in- 
tensive work. Harvard graduate; salesman, 
6 years; advertising agency executive, 2 
years; utility advertising manager, 2 years; 
manager newspaper chain, one year. Can 
cooperate. Can get results. Wants sales or 
advertising position with future. 900. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Personnel Director with emphasis on educa- 
tion. Have had 10 years’ experience in one 
of the largest gas and electric utility com. 
panies in the United States. Leadership in 
education in the public utility field estab. 
lished and recognized at home and abroad. 
The same standard can be set again with 
low overhead. 901. 

Commercial Manager with tact, vision, crea- 
tiveness, resourcefulness and “‘punch”; un. 
usually successful record as load builder; 
broad experience with progressive organiza. 
tions U.S. and Canada supervising domestic 
and industrial sales, developing economies, 
analysing and allocating costs, designing 
rates, handling advertising, publicity, fran- 
chises, State Commission and public rela- 
es Expert negotiator; highest credentials, 

Sales Engineer, one of the pioneers of gas 
House-heating sales with a background of 
gas plant operation. Have also had indus- 
trial sales, summer air conditioning, sales 
promotion and dealer relations experience, 
Prefer eastern states. Married. 903. 

Experienced gas appliance salesman (28), mar- 
ried, | with good education, is desirious of 
locating with a public utility as sales su- 
pervisor or as district representative for a 
manufacturer. Have had experience in both 
ends. Prefer eastern states, but will go any- 
where. Can furnish best of references. 94, 

Young energetic, technical graduate (29) 
(B.S. and M.S. in Mech. Engr.) with four 
years’ utilization, distribution and construc- 
tion experience with large natural gas sys- 
tem; married. 

Sales Manager and Salesman wants responsi- 
ble selling job. 12 years’ successful selling, 
sales promotion and advertising with spe- 
ciality manufacturers. County-wide con- 
tacts leading jobbers and gas companies. 
Familiar with 1 
appliances. College man in prime, clean 
record, energetic, eager, resourceful, ac- 
customed to large volume business. Com- 
pensation open. 906. 

Experienced Sales Representative (36). Past 
eight years experience as representative in 
the metropolitan area of the two largest range 
manufacturers, including special promotional 
work as assistant director of sales education; 
good record and contacts. Desires connection 
with reputable manufacturer of appliances 
and equipment or as commercial manager of 
a utility company. $07. 

Experienced gas range engineering executive 
wishes to affiliate with reliable manufac- 
turer. Capable of taking complete charge 
of design and experimental, laboratory de- 
partments, factory methods and correcting 
production problems. 908. 


Utilization and Sales Engineer acquainted with 
Gas Companies, Heating Engineers, Archi- 
tects, Builders and Plumbers in metropolitan 
area. Long experience in househeating, 
waterheating, industrial and restaurant ap- 
pliances. Is qualified to head a department 
for a gas company or would represent a man- 
ufacturer in New York City. 909. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Manufacturer of well-known line of auto- 
matic temperature, pressure and flow con- 
trols used for domestic, commercial and in- 
dustrial purposes is desirous of obtainin 
Manufacturer Distributors in a number 
eastern and mid-western states. Prefer 
man or organization who is control minded 
and contacts public utilities and heating 
contractors through his territory. Must have 
best references. Straight commission basis. 


A manufacturer of one of America’s finest 
and most complete lines of automatic water 
heaters doing an exceptional business in all 
territories covered is desirous of increas- 
ing field representation, preferably among 
representatives selling utilities now carrying 
other non-competitive lines. These water 
heaters offer manufacturers maintaining 
sales organizations an opportunity to bol- 
ster the earnings of their men with little 
or no effort detracted from present line. In- 
creased commission builds morale and makes 
it possible to put forth effort in territories 
where single lines may not justify. 0277, 
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